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MARTIN E. MARTY 


The Translucence of the Eternal’ 


_ Beneath us the earth is trembling. Where can we place our fulcrum, even ad- 
_ mitting that we possess the lever? The thing we all lack is not style, nor that 
_ dexterity of finger and bow known as talent. We have a large orchestra, a rich 
_ palette, a variety of resources. We know many more tricks and dodges, prob- 
_ ably, than were ever known before. No; what we lack is the intrinsic principle, 
the soul of the thing, the very idea of the subject. We take notes, we make jour- 
| neys; emptiness! Emptiness! We become scholars, archaeologists, historians, 
- doctors, cobblers, connoisseurs. What good is all that? Where is the heart, the 
verve, the sap? Where to start out from? Where to go? (Gustave Flaubert, 
Letters, as quoted by Carl Michalson). 
_ IF WE WHO are not esthetes possess an interest in worship, music, and the arts, 
this interest must somehow relate itself to the missionary task of the church. 
Christian expression may be offered in a sheer joyful response to a loving God, 
but it is also observable; it either contributes to or detracts from the Gospel’s 
mission to the world. If we seek an inclusive way of looking at the concerns 
of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts that go beyond the 
merely stylistic we must see this mission of worship and the arts in the context 
of a missionary theology. Our quest for that heart, that verve, asks: where do 
we start, and where do we go? 

We are in trouble. Lutheranism and Protestant Christianity have resources 
they do not often know how to use in presenting Jesus Christ through worship 
and the arts. On a Monday of Holy Week in a recent year I found myself in 
a great Protestant-Lutheran metropolis (you cannot find many!) and at- 
tended a billboarded, highly promoted Lutheran-Protestant noonday service 
of the word, along with eleven other people. Half an hour later I found it 
physically impossible to find space even to observe the architecture of a nearby 
new Roman Catholic church. Tell me that the Roman Catholics were there 
because they were superstitious, because theirs is a religion of fear, because 


1. This article is part of an address delivered at the banquet of the Third Annual Conference 
of the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts. The Conference met on the campus 
of Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pennsylvania, June 8-10, 1960. 
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they were under duress, and I will respond with my best sick smile. If I tell 
you that I believe they were there because even in the most primitive ways 
their worship suggested something that is often lacking in evangelical wor- 
ship, I hope you will at least entertain this possibility: 

That the Roman Catholic knows “the place whereon he stands is holy 
ground”; that something really happens in worship that cannot be derived 
elsewhere. That the Lutheran has listened too well to the exhortations which 
undercut corporate worship, exhortations which advise him that there is no 
qualitative or substantial difference between what goes on in his private cham- 
ber and in the house of God. He soon learns that corporate worship is arbi- 

RESOURCE trary, necessary for finances and statistics; but he has learned the lesson of 

AVAILABLE Protestant intellectualizing on assumptions more congenial to Enlightenment 
than Evangelism. The Holy Week minister becomes a lecturer, perhaps a 
good one or perhaps not — but in either case dismissed as unnecessary. It is 
not necessary to re-enact the Sacrifice or to reserve the Host in order to recap- 
ture Biblical elements of worship that stand at the ground of our expression 
in response as in the arts. Only when we learn again the meaning of nave and 
aisle, vocal chord, earthen vessel, bread, wine, and water can we forge an 
understanding of worship and the arts which will carry out a missionary 
function. 


RESOURCE AVAILABLE 


The resource is there. Lutheranism has the idea, but we have often forgotten 
how to use it. We still have the sixteenth-century words, but in the experience 
of Enlightenment we have lost their music. The exciting rebirth of worship and 
the arts whenever it reappears in our time is always a reflection of that idea, 
born for a new day. The clue: Lutherans see revelation bound to a “certain 
time, place, source, race, city, and person,” to quote Luther. In Coleridge’s 
phrase: “the translucence of the eternal [breaks] through and in the temporal.” 
How much of our worship, however, becomes abstract, a-historical, general- 
izing, anti-Hebrew, barbarian, and docetic (to face off Luther’s sequence with 
their opposites )! 

If we really want to en-world the evangel in our generation so that people 
know that creation, redemption, and sanctification occur not off in some re- 
mote angelic order but in the here and now of their history, in the world of 
cereals and wives, Mercedes-Benzes and antibiotics, fabrics and time-clocks, 
we must recover the sense of particularity in revelation and its appropriation | 
at particular times and places and in particular ways. (Isn’t that what Real | 
Presence is all about?) For Lutherans this means finitum capax infiniti. Others | 
say it too: “only in finite fashion is the infinite fact received” (Nicholas of | 
Cusa) ; “the knowledge of God is not given in isolated purity, but only through | 
the humanity of the natural order” (von Hiigel); “eternity is in love with the | 
productions of time” (Blake); “to know Christ is to know His benefits” (Me- | 
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lanchthon). Creation, incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection: these are the 
great strophes of the old song, the new song. These are en-worlded events 
which give the charter for catholic worship and evangelical art. 


II 
RESOURCES OBSCURED 


These resources are obscured in our tendency to cast worship and artistic 
response in a docetic mold. As I walk to and fro in the Lutheran and Protestant 
world and as I read its periodical literature, I come across daily documenta- 
tion of this para-heresy which finds it possible to be ‘orthodox’ in all doctrines 
and to throw them into a cast that obscures their power. We are making authen- 
tic gains in the recovery (papers by Dr. Sittler and Dr. Piepkorn in past issues 
of Response are superior illustrations). But in the pastoral letters to editors, 
in the arguments over liturgy carried on in house-organ papers, in the defenses 
of the Bible and the Word in book and sermon, we find too frequently a denial 
of the mask, an embarrassment over the temporality which God honored in 
the incarnation and the atonement. 


RESOURCES 
OBSCURED 


Tell abroad His goodness proudly 
Who our race hath honored thus 
That He deigns to dwell with us 


we sing at Christmas and then, blushing, we do all we can to obscure that fact 
and present Christ again as naked abstraction. 

) Denial of the mask of revelation is evident whenever we Southern-Baptisize 
our conception of worship (with apologies to a denomination; more on that 
_ later). This occurs in the reduction of the saving event to a verbal-intellectual 
construct even when it appears in the naive guise of pleas for “just the simple 
- Gospel.” It occurs in our little slogans and formulas, like “are you saved?” 
“Jesus saves,” “have you found your personal redeemer?” These slogans are 
proper in the context of a Baptist theology; but this theology is not ours and 
we cannot adopt what has become its “sacrament.” The American fundamen- 
talist’s devotion to the Book becomes for us in Lutheran understanding not 
a mask but an eidolon, a false god. 

What then? Shall we play down “the Word?” By no means; it is enhanced 
when it is seen in the infinite/finite context. Faith comes by hearing. Luther 
says somewhere, “faith is an acoustical affair.” I like to speak as I am doing 
here of a “sacrament of sound waves.” This breaking through of the Word in 
the revelatory constellation provided in Christian worship is what we —all 
of us —derive from Lutheran response at its best. Bernard Meland has writ- 
ten that he never knew what people were getting at in their devotion to the 
Bible until once in a German church he saw this devotion go beyond doting 
attention to the black-and-white of a book to the revelation of the preacher 
as he shouted, “Hear the Word of the Lord!” Not since I was a little boy listen- 
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ing to an aged pastor in a Nebraska church can I recall this sacrament of the 
sound waves invading worship with Christ’s Real Presence so effectively. We 
are not going to learn it again through Universal Bible Sundays and Bible 
Baseball and the new Lutheran-Baptist downgrading of art and sacrament. 
We are not going to get it by perfecting exegetical processes and learning anew 
to parse our English sentences or properly to modulate the voice. We are not 
even going to get it because some member of LSWMA has set it in the context 
of a better anthem or a nobler stained glass window. 


LITURGY IS DECISION 
LITURGY IS 


We might know it, though, if we permit ourselves to see “the translucence of 
DECISION 


the eternal through and in the temporal,” if we do not run away from the mask 
or find the mask arbitrary, accidental. Wilhelm Stahlin has put it well: Liturgy 
is decision. Something really happens. I am addressed; God is addressed. It 
makes a real difference whether I am involved or not. “We have been born 
anew to a living hope through the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.” 

For the Lutheran this living hope has always expressed itself in worship and 
arts gathered around Word and Sacrament. Not around piety and religionism, 
not around ideas of God and angelic revelation, but in sight and sound. Not 
in liturgical nicety (though there is no particular virtue in imprecision and 
casualness) but in liturgical authenticity which knows, as Bible-docetism does 
not, that God’s revelation in our history was not merely a glancing blow. He 
is here. 


ANTAGONISTS OF LUTHERANISM 


If this Lutheran appropriation is lost in America it will not be because of latter- 
day Modernism or Bultmannism or liberalism or any other of the challenges 
from the “left.” Our danger is from capitulation to the unreformed Reformed 
of the “right”; from intellectualizing and moralizing in the name of the simple 
Gospel. Let it be clear that we are not criticizing the alternative view of reve- 
lation in the context of Reformed, Enlightened, or Baptist thought. For them 
it is true, for them it “works.” Some of you may even want to find out whether 
for us it is true; but in the meantime we at least ought to know that we are 
“going over the hill” when we identify with Billy Graham and the refined 
Reformed. Their motives for what appears to the Lutheran to be a slighting 
of history and the world are good and beyond criticism. They believe them 
to be true. But if Marburg, 1529, has been resolved —let this show itself at 
the Lord’s Table as well as at our patronage of the Baptist Book Store. From 
the Lutheran point of view those who isolate the authority of “the Bible says” 
and counsel a new individualism based on it are undercutting the validity of 
the evangelical Lutheran view of revelation and sacrament; unwittingly per- 
haps they are proclaiming not the Real Presence but the Real Absence. 
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RECOVERY AND THE ARTS 


For a recovery the artist can be of real help. He still is responsive to the ecstatic, 

the numinous. Not long ago I saw a new $3,000,000 southern church of a 

modified style of architecture. On the exterior clock were the words, “Night 

Cometh.” Crowded on each white interior beam was a Bible verse, with chap- 

ter and verse at the end, laced into the vine-pattern of decoration. Art in such 

a context is moralism, is slogan, is compulsively instructive. Must we dissect 

and analyze, verbalize and intellectualize the response? Peter was doing all 

right on the water so long as he trusted in the Lord. When he began to involve 

himself in conjecture about his relative buoyancy in relation to H2O he “per- 

ished.” The artist, too, walks by faith as he gives us sight; he leads us down RECOVERY AND 
paths for which we are unprepared because he knows and trusts the power THE ARTS 
of the translucent eternal which comes through and in the temporal. He needs 

the prophet as counterpart, to remind him that his vision is not ultimate, his 

icon is not to be adored. But he does not need the kibitzer who leans over his 

shoulder and asks him why he is not sitting at home reading his Bible or pass- 

ing out tracts because “Night Cometh.” 

Oh, yes, the eternal is not to be cheapened or taken for granted or muddled 
with the mask of temporality. God is still “beyond,” He is still “more”; to say 
that Jesus Christ is God is not to say the same thing as that God is Jesus Christ. 
“He who believes in me believes not in me but in him who sent me” (John 
12:44). But the Father is not come to except through the Son, in the midst 
of the temporal. “The dwelling of God is with man” in particular ways and 
times and places, in the ellipse of revelation gathered between Word and Sac- 
rament. “Human nature,” wrote Luther to Melanchthon in 1542, “cannot 
endure even a little of the speech of God. He speaks through men, for we 
could not endure the speaker himself. Even the Virgin was terrified by the 
_ angel.” 
| If at times I have invested these remarks with passion, it is because I believe 
that in worship and the arts we shall see the part of the iceberg that shows, 
the main part of which represents a Kirchenkampf in our day. I am not wistful 
or yearning for Roman Catholic forms of attraction just because I am worried 
about Protestant forms which attract so many of our co-confessors. I do 
- believe that if all of us in our generation preach and celebrate and produce 
| works of art out of Lutheran resource— which says that history does mat- 
: ter—we can have the best of both worlds; we will be in a higher sense ecu- 
| menical than we can now hope to be. 

This stress on the mattering of history does not need to unfold on a level 
which denies its validity, as in the academies. I believe it finds ready response 
in the ordinariness, the concreteness of daily experience among people bap- 
tized into the sufferings and resurrection of Jesus Christ in this world and 
for eternity. I think it will look common, often prosaic. “But upon a day the 
good providence of God called me to Bedford to work at my calling, and in 
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one of the streets of that town I came where three or four poor wives were 
sitting at a door in the sun, telling about the things of God.” (John Bunyan) 

The poor wives of a great city on a Monday in Holy Week knew where to 
find a door in the sun to tell about the things of God. The rich artists who 
pick of jasper and amethyst for mosaic, or of harp and trumpet for new song 
know; the immeasurably rich Christians who “taste and see” that the Lord is 
good in water and Word, bread and wine and Word, word and Word (“an 
acoustical affair” ) — they can tell the things of God. 

In terms of the Third Article of the faith, they believe as our tract-writers 
and literalists must learn not only in the descent of the Dove but in the descent 
of the Dove. < 


JOHN P. EBERHARD 


Architecture and Creativity 


TO KNOW THE work of creativity one has only to read the great novel, to watch 
the latest satellite cross the sky, or to feel the spiritual awe which the master- 
piece of church architecture can elicit. To understand the substance of cre- 
ativity one must look closely at its origin, the qualities of mind and character 
which make it up, the process through which it works and the obstacles which 
it encounters. Those who create may seek such understanding out of curiosity. 
Those who wish to foster creativity, as do the members of this Society, must 
seek it of necessity, for their success may well be measured by the sensitivity 
with which they can predict creative ability and meet its problems. 
CREATIVITY — THE ABILITY OF FEW 
It is a fact substantiated by history and by present experience that creative 
ability falls to few people. Some say it is a natural faculty, inherent in every- 
one at birth, but left to wither by chance or choice in all but a few. Some say 
that it is a field-specific ability, that there are people in the world who could 
have been great musical composers, but for want of the musical training to 
implement this potential their creative faculty never appears at all. Until proved 
wrong these and many other theories will, and indeed should, continue to be 
posed. They will be accepted by many or few according, perhaps, to the par- 
ticular trends of philosophic and scientific thought of the period. However, 
the hypothesis which seems closest to proven fact and the most solid basis for 
the work of promoting creativity is that this is a general ability given in the 
beginning only to certain people —and varying in quality even among them. 
ARCHITECTURE AND CREATIVITY 
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Finding the creative person then becomes a task of perceiving the telltale 
flutter of creative personality even when barely a breath of wind is stirring. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CREATIVE PERSON 


To perform a “truly creative” act one must solve a new problem for the first 

time or an old problem in a new way. Those who have demonstrated the 

ability to do this in the past have remarkably often held in common a particu- 

lar set of personal characteristics. They have been quick to sense problems 

and could isolate their component parts for study and solution. They have 

been flexible, eager to try new things. They have been able to abandon the 

unproductive approach and start afresh on a new one with comparatively sponTANEITY 
little difficulty. Ideas flowed constantly to them and they had associative minds oF THE 

in that they could apply ideas from one area to solve problems in another. CREATIVE ACT 
It may be reasonable to look for latent creativity in one who appears to have 

these same characteristics. It would, however, be unwise to look only in this 

one. The creator is rarely a conformist, and the spirit of nonconformism 

which makes these characteristics possible may do an equally good job of 

hiding them from view. 


SPONTANEITY OF THE CREATIVE ACT 


Many creative people feel that the creative act is spontaneous. Man does not 
will it, but only experiences it. For Goethe the true source of creativity lay 
beyond man’s conscious endeavor. George Bernard Shaw wrote that “the play 
develops itself. I only hold the pen.” Haydn heard the music of his composi- 
tions so vividly in his imagination that he merely had to write it down. Bertrand 
Russell summed it up in saying, “in all the creative work that I have done, 
what came first was a problem. Then came concentrated voluntary applica- 
tion entailing great effort. After this: a period without conscious thought; and 
finally a solution. This last stage is usually sudden and seems to be the impor- 
tant moment for the creative achievement.” 


FOUR STAGES OF THE CREATIVE PROCESS 


As Russell suggests, the creative process consists of four distinct stages. In 
the first, or preparatory stage, the would-be creator must be able to recognize 
a new problem, explore thoroughly those things which comprise and influ- 
ence it, and avoid the temptation of “early closure’—of accepting what 
appears at first glance to be the obvious solution. Most important, he must 
select a problem amenable to the creative approach. By far the majority of 
those which arise each day call for no more than a logical solution, and an 
attempt to solve every one creatively would not only retard organized social 
activity and frustrate the creative person, but deprive society of creative time 
and effort badly needed elsewhere. 

The second stage is one of incubation. Its duration is indeterminate. Thought 
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takes place on a subconscious level and cannot be hurried. It is at this time 
that God’s gift of creativity distinguishes the truly creative from the average 
person. The two may proceed in an identical manner to this point, but the 
average person cannot pass through the incubation period and often is not 
even aware of the possibility. He will be able to offer only a logical solution 
to a problem where creativity might have brought real progress. He is like 
the woodsman who cuts away a tree fallen across a narrow path. He removes 
a temporary obstacle, but in doing so does not make the path any wider, more 
beautiful or less likely to be blocked again by falling trees than it was before 
he came. 

FOUR STAGES Out of the long quiet of incubation suddenly emerges insight. This is the 
OF THE third or “Eureka” stage of the creative process — and an exhilarating mental 
CREATIVE experience for all who can attain it. Because it occurs without conscious effort, 
PROCESS physiology cannot, or at least has not yet, explained it. Some men, including 
Thomas Edison, have found that they most often reach this stage when the 
mind is in a dream-like state. Whenever Edison came up against a hitch that 
defied conscious solution, he would stretch out in his workshop and try to 

doze off, summoning his dream mind to the rescue. 

Insight, like the new-hatched chick, arrives fully endowed with all its parts 
but with a long way to grow. After the first burst of insight comes a period 
when the creative person must verify this infant idea against each facet of 
his original problem, must enlarge it with conscious thought and must then 
apply it to a physical solution which he can communicate to others. For the 
scientist this will usually mean the recording of his findings in written form. 
For the artist it will mean the composition of a symphony, the execution of a 
painting, or the design of a building. 

While the members of this Society may be most concerned with artistic 
creativity, it is well to be aware that the four-stage creative process does not 
belong only to artistic endeavor; with today’s stress on scientific developments, 
it is estimated that creative scientists outnumber creative artists about ten to 
one. The basic difference between artistic and scientific creativity is not, then, 
in process but in objective. The scientist has a problem. He seeks to solve it. 
The artist is rarely motivated by curiosity in this sense. He wants to express 
what he himself feels. He seeks a way to do it. Thus he creates for creativity’s 
sake. The artist’s media of communication may be more capable of stirring an 
emotional response in the observer than do the scientist’s, but just as it is wrong 
to mistake technical proficiency for creativity in science, it is wrong to call 
all artistic work creative. The solution of a problem—even if the problem 
be self-expression as in a musical composition— does not necessarily con- 
stitute a creative act. 


THE LONELINESS OF CREATION 
Creativity can neither be acquired nor taught, nor can it be made the goal 
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of a social undertaking. John Steinbeck expressed this well when he said in 
East of Eden: 


There are monstrous changes taking place in the world, forces shaping a future whose 
face we do not know. Some of these forces seem evil to us, perhaps not in themselves, 
but because their tendency is to eliminate other things we hold good. It is true that two 
men can lift a bigger stone than one man, and bread from a huge factory is cheaper and 
more uniform. When our food and clothing and housing all are born in the complica- 
tion of mass production, mass method is bound to get into our thinking and to eliminate 
all other thinking. In our time, mass or collective production has entered our economics, 
our politics and even our religion, so that some nations have substituted the idea of “col- 
lective” for the idea of “God.” This in our time is the danger. There is great tension in 
the world, tension toward a breaking point, and men are unhappy and confused. 


, ter ‘ pede THE LONELI- 
Our species is the only creative species, and it has only one creative instrument — the NESS OF 
individual mind and spirit of a man. Nothing was ever created by two men. There are no CREATION 


good collaborations, whether in music, in art, in poetry, in mathematics, in philosophy. 
Once the miracle of creation has taken place, the group can build and extend it, but 
the group never invents anything. That preciousness lies in the lonely mind of a man. 


The ability to create is a special gift which God has given to a few men. The 
only way to “foster creativity” is to seek out these men and provide for them 
a climate in which their best work will flourish. To try to give everyone equal 
opportunity to express himself by entrusting the solution of creative problems 
to those who have shown no evidence of creative ability would be a slow way 
to single out latent talent, a useless way to find answers to pressing problems. 
Neither would it give equal opportunity for self-expression. Creativity is a 
language which can be spoken eloquently by those who know it. Those who 
do not know it are silent in its land. 


MENTAL BLOCKS TO CREATIVITY 


Perhaps the best way to provide a creative climate is to remove the obstacles 
which block the path to creativity. While the creative person must often clear 
his path alone, at times others can help him actively and at all times they can 
help him by showing patience and an understanding of his job. Professor John 
E. Arnold, formerly of M.I.T., who has contributed much to the present knowl- 
edge of the creative process, suggests that mental blocks which inhibit cre- 
ativity are of three types: perceptual, cultural, and emotional. Among the 
perceptual blocks are 

Difficulty in isolating the problem. Familiarity with a particular field of 
' work breeds a tendency to label many things as obvious. When this happens, 
innovation in the field lags until the amateur or outsider enters who is un- 
aware of the obvious. A musician confronted with the problem of design- 
ing a church might produce a real innovation, but the difficulty of executing 
his ideas would preclude such an exchange of creative talent except perhaps 
as pure experiment. 

Difficulty in narrowing the problem too much. The specialist in one field 
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may increasingly tend to ignore the other fields about him. Some successful 
church designs, for instance, have come from architects doing their first work. 

Difficulty in working with false data. Concepts developed in one field will 
sometimes solve problems in another equally well— but sometimes they will 
not. This, then, is the danger in employing the person who has successfully 
created in one field to solve a problem in a field new to his experience. The line 
is fine between over-specialization and lack of experience. 

The cultural blocks to creativity are perhaps of greatest interest to this 
Society, for it is in this area that it could use its influence most effectively. 
In the molding of an individual, parents, elementary, secondary and advanced 

MENTAL Schooling, friends, church, and political affiliations may all play a part in 
BLOcCKs To developing — or hindering — his ability to do creative work. Some of the most 
CREATIVITY important cultural blocks are 

The desire to conform to an accepted pattern. The desire to conform so 
dominates American culture that the deviant is called the radical upon only 
the slightest provocation. John Steinbeck points out that “people do not resist 
changes and innovations so much because they are new, but because to accept 
the new they must give up the old, familiar and seemingly adequate ideas 
they have held for some time.” 

The holding of the practical and economical as such prime goals that judg- 
ment comes into play too quickly. Church design now suffers because building 
committees immediately apply this yardstick to the architect’s work. If all 
architects would take upon themselves the responsibility for educating the 
building committees with whom they are to work, design would benefit. It is 
not necessary that the architect receive free reign for flights of fancy, but he 
must have the opportunity to take some type of imaginative approach without 
undue emphasis on practicality and economy. 

Overemphasis on competition or on cooperation. Strong competition ap- 
pears to compel the safe approach. Harvard recently lamented that high com- 
petition for college entrance may be breeding a race of professional students 
at the high school level whose concern with attaining a top position in their 
class destroys any independent thought which might separate them from ac- 
cepted standards of performance. I recently participated in a course at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business which proposed a “creative” approach 
to marketing problems. This approach, however, took the form of group acti- 
vity, with an emphasis on cooperation within the group. Big business today 
highly favors the concept that two heads are better than one, but in doing so 
it hinders creativity. Group activity produces only froth because the group 
rejects or mitigates the ideas put forth by any member with creative ability 
if these ideas are too far from accepted norms. The same danger exists in 
commissioning a group of artists to solve a problem. 

Too much faith in reason and logic, and belief that indulging in fantasy is a 
waste of time. This is a problem which faces many engineers. Their science is 
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based primarily on reason and logic and to them the dreamer may seem 
impractical. 
Some of the emotional blocks suggested by Professor Arnold apply particu- 
larly to this discussion: 
Fear of making a mistake or making a fool of oneself. This can happen to 
the client as well as to the artist. 
Difficulty in changing set ways, depending on biased opinion as a bolster 
for the ego. This appears to be the primary purpose of some professional or- 
ganizations (although it is never specifically stated as such), for in them those 
who cannot create band together to assure themselves by force of collective 
thinking that they are right. MENTAL 
Over-motivation to succeed quickly; inability to relax and to let the incu- BLOCKS TO 
bation period take place. Creativity makes its own time schedule. At some CREATIVITY 
points hard work will hurry the process, but during the most important stage, 
incubation, it will do more harm than good. The person overanxious to reach 
a solution, or the one who has taken on so much work that periods of relaxa- 
tion are filled with new problems to solve, may give his creative power no 
time to register itself. 


ARCHITECTURE AND CREATIVITY 


The architect goes through essentially the same creative process to solve a 
problem as does the musical composer, the physicist, the statesman, but the 
uniqueness of his tools, skill, materials and most of all his problem make it 
necessary for him to apply this process in a special way. To foster creative 
architecture requires, then, an understanding of some of the particular obstacles 
which the architect encounters in defining his problem and implementing its 
solution. 

Frank Lloyd Wright has said that “architecture is that great living creative 
spirit which, from generation to generation, from age to age, proceeds, persists, 
creates, according to the nature of man and his environment.” Every archi- 
tectural problem is a special problem. It differs in nature from all those which 
have preceded it and all those which exist at the same time. Its special nature 
is defined by the client’s requirements, the environment in which he intends 
to build (both geographic and topographic), the character of the community, 
the amount of money which the client can spend for the project, and the 
technology of the building industry available at the time. 

{ In the language of architecture many churches built in this country around 
the turn of the century were in poor taste because their architects failed to 
consider and thus thoroughly failed to solve the special nature of the problems 
with which they dealt. A thirteenth-century French cathedral represented an 
uncreative architectural solution for a midwestern Lutheran congregation in 
1920 no matter how perfect its details and proportions or how honestly its 
materials were used, for its architect had failed to fulfill the basic requirement 
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for the truly creative act. He had not solved an old problem in a new way, 
but rather had offered a fresh new copy of an old solution. It will take many 
decades of creative work to atone for the grave mistakes that the church made 
during the last one hundred years. Such work will not come, although it may 
begin, through today’s sudden movement of insight into the real meaning of 
creativity. It will come only through understanding born of long years of con- 
scious effort. 

A recent editorial in Christian Century warns, “Church building in America 
stands on the edge of greatness. But surely more can be expected. Technology 
is not our problem. . . . Theology is more of a problem. . . . The Protes- 
tant at least must begin at the beginning with every church.” The church was 
once the forerunner in the art of building. Today, with its temporal power 
divided among so many, the church may find it difficult to resume this place 
of leadership — but it must forever try if it wishes to build once again in a 
truly creative manner. 

The Christian church can do much to nurture creativity in architecture. I 
have mentioned a few things regarding mental blocks to creativity. Primarily, 
however, the church must be patient. Architects cannot in a few short years 
or even in decades create an ecclesiastical idiom which makes full use of to- 
day’s complicated technology. They will build masterpieces, but they will also 
make mistakes. If the church is willing as a true pioneer to accept both, suc- 
cess will come. As architect Eric Mendelsohn has put it, “Creative periods 

. regard the future only as the field for realization of their still unattested 
visions —unattested because it is the fundamental challenge to the creative 
will: to dare the incredible in order to carry the incredible through.” 

This Society can help the church in many ways to work towards a new and 
truly creative church architecture. Through the dissemination of information, 
the commissioning of special studies, the education of those in positions of 
responsibility, it can continually strive to remove the cultural and emotional 
blocks to creativity. It can thus create an environment in which every wor- 
shiper can understand, appreciate, and therefore help to further the creative 
efforts of all contemporary artists, whether they are architects, writers, painters, 
sculptors, or musicians. ~< 
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JAMES R. SCROGGS 


Personal Encounter in Religion and Art 


WE ARE CURRENTLY experiencing in this country a revival of religion, or at 
least as those of a more cautious temper prefer to phrase it, a revival of interest 
in religion. Concomitant with this trend are certain other developments symp- 
tomatic of the state of American culture. Perhaps foremost among these was 
the rediscovery of Kierkegaard and the ensuing popularity of existential phi- 
losophy and literature. Also of great importance is the recent development of 
radically new forms, styles, and techniques in almost all the arts. One charac- 
teristic of this new art is especially significant for showing how it is related to 
recent effects in philosophy and religion. Art is indeed the confessional of the 
race. The mark of our age is impressed indelibly upon our art, and a fore- 
boding mark it is. It’s the mark of Archibald MacLeish’s The End of the 
World. It’s the mark on the face of a Rouault clown, a Picasso harlequin, 
or a Modigliani nude. It’s the mark on Quentin in Faulkner’s The Sound 
and the Fury. We can see it illuminated from a slightly different angle in 
any modern music, whether it be Stravinsky or cool jazz, where traditional 
harmonies are violated in favor of dissonance. In architecture this same mark 
is visible wherever structural techniques include tension systems or precarious 
cantilevers. 


MARKS OF DESPAIR 

The mark that characterizes both our art and our age is a mark of despair. 
The blues are no longer simply blue; rather they bear a stamp of pessimistic 
desperation. Tragedy is no longer simply tragedy, pathos no longer pathos; 
but modern writers and dramatists have gone far beyond either tragedy or 
pathos. Discrete, lonely characters fluctuate between manic anxiety and abys- 
mal despair as they are driven to confront a meaningless, capricious environ- 
ment. This kind of art is produced because to a great many artists this is the 
way existence looks. This art gains an audience because to a great many people 
it is an accurate portrayal of their situation. One World War followed by a grim 
depression and a Second World War bringing only a fleeting, ephemeral vic- 
tory have crushed the optimism of the last century, leaving man to search 
frantically for a meaning in the incertitude and flux of existence and to doubt 
in a radical way his ability to change his predicament. As men have looked 
to existentialism for a description of this predicament, so they have looked to 
art and religion for a solution to it. 


MODERN ART IS BASICALLY RELIGIOUS 
The very concern with problems of an ultimate nature which is manifested in 
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contemporary art is an indication of its religious nature. Modern artists, con- 
cerned as they are with problems of being and non-being, are working in an 
area which is fundamentally religious. The very passion of their endeavor 
has a sacredness about it. They are ultimately and unconditionally concerned, 
and to be ultimately concerned is to be religious. Furthermore, they are pain- 
fully aware of this concern. They feel grasped in their depths and constrained 
to create and to voice their concern. The great artist, says Jacques Maritain, 
feels in the power of something outside of himself.’ This feeling of being 
grasped by another is a religious experience. It is not an aesthetic experience, 
but it is a precondition to aesthetic experience. The artist must be grasped by 
MODERN ART another before he can create, and the appreciator must encounter the artist 
IS BASICALLY Or at least art object before he can re-create. 

RELIGIOUS This brings us to observe that religious experience is essentially an encoun- 
ter between persons — not between person and object, but between two per- 
sons. Now this might seem to differentiate religious experience from aesthetic 
experience, yet actually it does not; for aesthetic experience, if it is true aes- 
thetic experience, is also an encounter between persons. An art object, as long 
as it is considered as an object or a thing, will not induce aesthetic experience. 
True aesthetic experience must always include the factor of empathy; and 
man, being the stubbornly anthropomorphic creature that he is, empathically 
projects personality into works of art. In this sense, then, they become for 
him persons regardless of whether or not they were created by persons. It may 
also be that the work of art which is intentionally produced by a human being 
is endowed with his personality which is then potentially available to the ob- 
server of that work of art. 

Here then in the personal encounter is the promise of an antidote for man’s 
estrangement. Here is an explanation of the revival of religion and of the 
renewed interest of many in the arts. Men today are estranged and split apart 
from not only the Ground of their being but also from their fellow men. Each 
man feels himself a distinct island unto himself longing to be united with 
another person in a meaningful way. Yet, paradoxically he cannot open him- 
self to another; he cannot break through the wall that surrounds himself and 
that likewise surrounds others making them separate. In short, he cannot 
communicate. 

In the religious experience this split is overcome; there are no longer sub- 
ject and object, and true “com-union” is achieved. This is the testimony of the 
great religious mystics. This experience involves getting out of one’s self, yet 
it is not escapism; for Christian mysticism does not involve a loss of self 
identity. There is no losing of the self in the ocean of the Divine, but rather 
a complete participation of each in the other so that while they are two yet 
they are one. The Christian mystic works at this experience, yet in the last 
analysis he must admit that he cannot produce it but rather feels that it is 


1, Jacques Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry (New York, 1955), 29-30. 
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given to him from beyond. And, as it is given to him without regard for his 
volition, so it is taken from him despite his will to sustain it, for this is a tran- 
sitory experience. This is an experience which gives knowledge — a superior 
kind of knowledge not to be gleaned by objective observation. Perfect knowl- 
edge requires perfect “com-union.” 


UNION WITH ART 


But, this same kind of experience of union can be had in relation to a work 

of art. Hence, many persons try to find meaning in life by forming deep rela- 
tionships with art. Speaking of this relationship, Hugo Miinsterberg describes 

it in much the same terms in which many religious mystics recount their UNION 
endeavors: WITH ART 
Thus, if you really want the thing itself, there is only one way to get it: you must separate 

it from everything else, you must disconnect it from causes and effects, you must bring 

it before the mind, so that nothing else but this one presentation fills the mind, so that 

there remains no room for anything beside it. If that ever can be reached, the result must 

be clear: for the object it means complete isolation; for the subject, it means complete 

repose in the object, and that is complete satisfaction with the object; and that is finally, 

merely another name for the enjoyment of beauty. 


This is a union yielding knowledge of the highest truth according to Miinster- 
berg. Knowledge presupposes union; there is no completely objective knowl- 
edge. Without some degree of participation of each in the other there is no 
knowing by one of the other. Unless the artist somehow participates in his 
subject he cannot produce a work of art. Unless the appreciator to some extent 
participates in the work of art he cannot have an aesthetic experience. 

For Jacques Maritain, true art, which he prefers to call poetry, is “that inter- 
communication between the inner being of things and the inner being of the 
human Self which is a kind of divination.”* The aesthetic experience is a 
“sort of interpenetration between Nature and Man,” which in no way implies 
mutual absorption.* The union is such that “each of the two terms involved 
remains what it is, it keeps its essential identity, it even asserts more powerfully 
this identity of its own, while it suffers the contagion or impregnation of the 
piner. 


GOD THE REAL CREATOR 


The aesthetic experience has been hailed as a creative experience, and this in 
a sense is true. “Yet pure creation is not possible to man.” ® Only God can 
create, ie., ex nihilo. Man can only deal with created things by rearranging 
them in different and novel ways, but he cannot create anything. Even the 
. Hugo Miinsterberg, The Principles of Art Education (New York, 1905), 20. 

. Maritain, 3. 
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sort of creativity which the artist does possess finds its source in religion, 
according to Hocking.’ Maritain too concludes that creative inspiration comes 
from God.® This inspiration man is free to accept or reject. And so for both 
Hocking and Maritain the creative aesthetic experience is essentially a reli- 
gious experience. The artist, then, is one who is particularly open to and 
sensitive to an influx of the creative spirit. 

But this creative spirit is just one aspect of the Holy Spirit to which the 
religious person is peculiarly sensitive. The religious experience, often sym- 
bolized as the reception of the Holy Spirit, is a creative and re-creative experi- 
ence; yet again it is not man but God who does the creating. The religious 

Gop person is a creative and re-created person. The source of this creation he 
THE REAL experiences as being outside of himself, and he is in every moment free to 
CREATOR accept or reject it. 

What then is the relationship between religious experience and aesthetic 
experience? Are these simply two names for the same experience provoked by 
different stimuli? 

Both the religious and the aesthetic experience may be readily differenti- 
ated from the practical-instrumental attitude. They are not means to ends but 
rather ends in themselves. Neither are they to be confused with a scientific, 
analytic, or investigating attitude. They are not sought out of hedonic motives 
if they are truly what they purport to be. Finally, it must be affirmed, and 
most strongly affirmed in regard to religion, that they are not to be identified 
with the moral attitude. 


DISCIPLINE IS INVOLVED 


Neither religious experience nor aesthetic experience is wholly passive. Both 
involve strict discipline. This is a paradox: the experience is given and cannot 
be merited, yet one must strive with all his capacity to attain it. Both experi- 
ences involve the judgmental activity of the mind. They involve selection and 
discrimination; there are false spirits in both art and religion. Both involve emo- 
tion and the communication of emotion, for no experience is without emotion. 
On the other hand, both involve cognition, for there are no pure emotions. 
Both religious experience and aesthetic experience are experiences of intuitive 
knowing. As Maritain says, speaking of the artist: 


His intuition, the creative intuition, is an obscure grasping of his own Self and of things 
in a knowledge through union. 


Poetic knowledge, as | see it, is a specific kind of knowledge through inclination or con- 
naturality — let us say a knowledge through affective connaturality which essentially 


relates to the creativity of the spirit and tends to express itself in a work. . . . This par- 
ticular kind of knowledge through connaturality comes about, I think, by means of 
emotion. 


7. William E. Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience (New Haven, 1924)5 25% 
8. Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism (New York, 1954), 54. 
9. Maritain, Creative Intuition, 83-86. 
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His words, of course, are equally as accurately descriptive of the knowledge 
which is given in religious experience. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that both the artist and the religious devotee have an ultimate 
concern which cannot be repressed. They feel themselves in the power of 
Another. This Other they experience as personal, as having personality; and 
this experience of personality comes about as a result of empathic projection. 
However, this is not to deny that there is personality in the art object or the 
object of religious devotion. We have, then, in the aesthetic experience and 
in the religious experience a confrontation between two persons. For one of 
these persons to know the other there must occur some kind of union, and 
this is in fact what happens in real aesthetic or religious experience. Each 
person participates in the other and yet neither loses his identity. Hence, there 
is a distance between them even while they occupy the same point in space, 
metaphorically speaking. Here, incidentally, is the source of the therapeutic 
or healing power of both art and religion. 

There appears to be, then, no appreciable difference between the aesthetic 
experience and the religious experience. If we consider that art is the stimulus 
to aesthetic experience, and that aesthetic experience and religious experience 
cannot be differentiated, it follows that, in so far as it is capable of effecting 
that kind of interpersonal encounter which is essentially religious, all art is 
religious. If it is not religious in this sense, it is not art. < 


WALTER E. BUSZIN 


The Role of the People in the Lutheran Liturgy 


The Christian church conducts her services of corporate worship not only to 
serve God, but also to render an important service to people. Even when she 
sings the praises of God and extols His glorious Name, through the miraculous 
workings of the Holy Spirit her efforts become retroactive and benefit all those 
who worship God in spirit and in truth. A liturgy requires work and effort 
performed and exerted by people. As is well known, the word liturgy was de- 
rived from leitos, people, and ergon, work. Germans occasionally use the 
term Leutewerk —people’s work. Giving to the word liturgy a purely hier- 
achical meaning thus involves a misinterpretation. Liturgical worship is the 


worship of people. 
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The Lutheran church is interested in people. It is at the same time a liturgical 
church. Not all branches of the Christian church are liturgical. Not all are 
interested in liturgical worship. Some are even averse to it and identify it with 
a hierarchy rather than with people, people seated in the pews and in the 
choir-loft. Even a casual perusal of the confessional writings of the Lutheran 
church soon convinces the reader that Lutheranism’s profound interest in 
decent and orderly worship, based on the eternal truths of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, bespeaks a sincere desire to glorify God and edify His people. The 
Lutheran liturgy is God-centered, not man-centered or clergy-centered. It is 
confessional as well as ecumenical, sound and truthful as well as evangelical 

MEMBERS oF and beautiful. 

ONE BODY The active part played by the congregation is a distinctive feature of Lu- 
theran liturgical worship. Martin Luther would rejoice to see how active 
Lutheran congregations of our day are in their liturgical worship services, 
though he would certainly wince and squirm if he would hear the music pre- 
sented in many Lutheran churches, music which does not share the idealism 
of our liturgies. This active participation is in large part an outgrowth of our 
belief in the precious doctrine of the royal priesthood of all believers. The 
church is the Body of Christ and in this Body all believers enjoy a blessed 
fellowship which is without equal or parallel in the world. In this fellowship 
every Christian is a primus inter pares —in the very first rank among equals; 
only One is our master, even Christ, but we are all brethren. We all have free 
access to the altar of God, and through Holy Baptism we have become mem- 
bers of the elite of God’s own society. As such we may enjoy to the full what 
David prayed for but enjoyed only in part: 

O send out Thy light and Thy truth: let them lead me; let them bring me unto Thy holy 


hill, and to Thy tabernacles. Then will I go unto the altar of God, unto God my exceed- 
ing joy: yea, upon the harp will I praise Thee, O God my God. Psalm 43:3, 4. 


AS MEMBERS OF ONE BODY 


Because we have free access to the altar of God and there receive His blessed 
Sacrament of Holy Communion, we sing as members of the glorious Body of 
Christ. Songs unite people and bind them together. Choirmasters as well as 
choir members can testify to the fact that in these organizations one often finds 
a wonderful esprit de corps. This may be said also of the Singing Church. 
The Singing Church is a victorious church; defeatists and backsliders rarely 
employ song: they prefer to gripe and mourn. It is not without significance 
that it was the Singing Church, the Lutheran church, which produced, by the 
grace of God, a Johann Sebastian Bach and his exalted music in which not 
only the harp but an entire orchestra and a mighty organ join forces with 
choruses of human voices to sing the praises of God in the sanctuary of God. 
It is not without significance that many of these great works are based on _ 
chorales, on songs of the people. These chorales are a symbol of the Lutheran _ 
church. 
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DECLINE SETS IN 


Overindulgence in ceremonialism and a decline in worship standards began 
to find their way into the mediaeval church when the Schola Cantorum was 
organized in Rome shortly before the days of Gregory the Great. Refinement 
and melismatic virtuosity entered upon the scene and eventually drove out 
the songs of the people. Choirs were segregated from the congregation, be- 
came a lower clergy, and no longer contented themselves with liturgical music 
and noble hymns of the people. Hymnodic standards began to decline. The 
seed was sown not only for theatricalism and sentimentalism, but also for 
sensuousness, clericalism, and hierarchical pomp and thraldom. Under such 
circumstances the precious doctrine of the universal priesthood of all believers DECLINE 
was soon conveniently relegated to oblivion and abstraction, and in the serv- SETS IN 
ices of worship the mouths and tongues of the people were stopped and tied. 
To this day the Roman Catholic Church imposes silence and the exclusive 
use of an unknown tongue upon her members in the Mass, her chief service 
of worship. Only in low mass and in minor services Roman Catholics are 
occasionally given the opportunity to sing a hymn. Though in High Mass an 
occasional Amen may be uttered by the people and the sign of the cross made 
by the members of the congregation, this missa cantata emanates from the 
chancel; the liturgy of Rome is thus a liturgy of the clergy. The members of 
the laity are made spectators only; often, during the celebration of Mass, they 
occupy their minds by reading devotional literature and making diligent use 
of their rosaries. In famous St. Stephen’s Church in Vienna we saw people 
seated in the pews cast occasional glances at the main altar, where a priest 
mumbled the liturgy, listen with one ear to the sermon which was being 
preached simultaneously in a small side chapel, pray Pater Nosters to the 
beads of a rosary, and watch tourists milling about in the church; all this hap- 
pened at one and the same time. Concentration and worship were conspicu- 
ous by their absence, and there was no participation in corporate worship. That 
such lack of active participation by the people does neither them nor their 
church much good may readily be concluded from remarks made by Pius 
Parsch, a well-known Roman Catholic liturgical scholar, who says in his 
Volksliturgie: 
The world today stresses not thought and ideas, but action. Modern man seeks to 
cooperate and is not content to stand by idly. He insists that he be enabled to under- 
stand and to be functionally active; when these privileges are not granted him, he is 
not interested in what is going on. We may indeed go so far as to say that if we do 
not enable the people to be active and to cooperate we will lose more and more of 


them. One hindrance which keeps people from participating is our use of Latin as 
the language of the church. (Vienna, 1940, p. 112; trans. by the present author.) 


A DOCTRINE IN ACTION 
Oddly enough, while Parsch claims that Luther debased the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood (p. 108) and prepared a threadbare service of the Word, 
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the remedies Parsch recommends to his church for the inadequacies of the 
Roman Mass are the very ones which Lutherans have enjoyed from the first 
quarter of the sixteenth century to the present. Parsch recommends, for ex- 
ample, that liturgical hymns be prepared for the Roman Catholic Church, 
that the people sing these and thus be active in the Mass. We have such hymns 
in the Lutheran church, and we have had them for more than four centuries. 
Parsch insists that the Kyrie, the Gloria in Excelsis and the Agnus Dei are 
Volksgesang, folksong; that is not new to us, nor have we ignored this fact 
in our services of worship. The Alleluia which follows the reading of the 
Epistle is fittingly referred to by Parsch as “the trumpet call which announces 
A DOCTRINE the coming of the King” whose life and work we commemorate through the 
IN ACTION reading of the Gospel of the day. While some Lutheran choirs include this 
“trumpet call” in their singing of the Gradual for the day, the majority of our 
congregations sing it themselves, usually after the Gradual. Our congregations 
acknowledge and confess the presence of Christ through singing “Glory be 
to Thee, O Lord” and “Praise be to Thee, O Christ” before and after the 

reading of the Gospel for the day. 

The sermon, too, which Rome usually omits, is intended for the people. 
Parsch, who is interested in restoring the liturgy to the people of the Roman 
Catholic Church, pleads for the reinstatement of the sermon and urges that 
it be used to help to interpret the liturgy to the people that they might know 
what the liturgy is all about. He deprecates the fact that the sermon has been 
divorced from the Eucharist. Parsch thus gives also us Lutherans something 
to think about. While Rome often celebrates Mass without the participation 
of communicants, Lutherans often conduct their main service of worship on 
Sunday mornings, on feasts and festivals of the church-year, without the 
blessed Sacrament of Holy Communion, a practice which even John Calvin 
discountenanced. If we admit that the sermon is intended for the people, then 
surely must we admit that the blessed sacraments too are intended for the 
people. Through Holy Baptism we are received into the fellowship of God’s 
own people, and through Holy Communion we not only give evidence of 
this privileged fellowship, but in this sacrament enjoy fellowship also with 
Jesus Christ, whose Body and Blood we receive together with the bread and 
wine. 


HOLY COMMUNION AND THE UNA SANCTA 
The Order of Holy Communion is a liturgy intended for believers, for those 
people who hold membership in the Una Sancta. Here our royal priesthood 
asserts itself, and we here appear as the redeemed of God. The people them: 
selves join in with their pastor to lift up their hearts unto God, and their minis- 
ter regards and treats them as a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, and God’s own people who, together with him, declare the wonderful 
deeds of Him who has called them out of darkness into His marvelous light. 
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Once they were no people but now they are God’s people. (I Peter 2:9, 10a) 
While the Roman celebrant whispers the Words of Institution in the Roman 
Mass, the Lutheran minister sings them aloud that the people might hear 
them clearly and unmistakably. The communion hymn, sung by the people 
during the administration, is a joyous banquet song of a goodly fellowship. 
The Nunc Dimittis, sung by the people, is in this case not a song of death, but 
of life and light. It is coupled with the Gloria Patri in which Christ, true man 
and our brother, is declared to be true God, coequal with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost. 

In the course of The Service the Salutation and Response are used three 
times. In these pastor and people greet each other and thus accentuate the COMMUNION 
beautiful shepherd-flock relationship which exists between the pastor and his AND THE 
people. Versicles, collects, and Scripture-readings contribute generously to UNA SANCTA 
the well-being of Christian people. With their Amens and other responses the 
people not only appropriate these priceless gems of The Lutheran Liturgy, 
but with them they also express to God their gratitude for His manifold bless- 
ings. The Prayer of the Church, which some call The General Prayer, is 
clearly a prayer for the people, for all sorts and conditions of men, women 
and children, and is referred to at times as the people’s prayer. It is related 
to the Litany, the Suffrages, and the Bidding Prayer of the church, and, except 
when Holy Communion follows, a Litany may be substituted for the General 
Prayer. The Service Book and Hymnal (pp. 6-8) provides that the people 
respond thirteen times while the minister offers this prayer, thus furnishing 
evidence for the fact that it is in truth a people’s prayer. 

In times past litanies were spoken and chanted responsively by pastor and 
people in processions which took place notably on Rogation Days. In these 
processions the rulers of the people as well as the members of the hierarchy 
and clergy of the church did not lead or follow, but walked among the people, 
at times in their bare feet. Small wonder that these processions and their lita- 
nies were popular among the people! We regret, however, that many of 
these litanies were so mariolatrous that it became impossible to remedy this; 
we regret, too, that many superstitious notions were linked up with these pro- 
cessions and their litanies. Strong prejudices against them developed among 
those who were not Roman Catholics. Nevertheless, litanies which are free 
of error are used and loved by Lutherans, already because in them may be 
heard the voice of the people addressed to God, the giver of all good and 
perfect gifts. 


CHOIR A PART OF THE CONGREGATION 
Among Lutherans the church choir represents the people of the parish and 
is regarded as part of the congregation. Among us choir members are not a 
type of lower clergy. The choir takes the time needed to rehearse music of 
the congregation which the congregation, for want of rehearsals, cannot sing. 
THE PEOPLE IN THE LUTHERAN LITURGY 
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The choir thus sings introits, graduals and other propers of the Service and 
assists the congregation in the singing of hymns. The congregation in turn 
supplies the music and other needs of the choir and sees to it that its choir 
is conducted and accompanied by people who are imbued with the spirit of 
Christian worship and who possess the necessary musical and personal endow- 
ments. All this is done that we, as God’s people, glorify God in our services 
and houses of worship. 

The role of the people in services of corporate worship is, therefore, a most 
important one. If it is true that, in a sense, a liturgy is a drama, then is it like- 
wise true that in the Lutheran church all worshipers are not mere onlookers, 

THE CHOIR _ but dramatis personae, performers of the Liturgy. Onlookers may dream away 
AND THE time and while away the moments, but performers must be alert and on the 
CONGREGATION job; they must exert themselves and put forth effort. Those who fault The 
Lutheran Liturgy, who see in it only a form and little that is of spiritual value, 
often betray with their remarks that they do not really participate as they 
should, but merely look on; they have ears to hear, but they hear not. Their 
fault-finding is perhaps justified when we are sluggish in our use of the Liturgy 
and half-hearted in the singing of our hymns, but they ignore that they, too, 
are people and part of the congregation and that, to remedy matters, it would 

be well for them to begin with themselves before they fault others. 

The Lutheran Liturgy closes with the Benediction. This Benediction is far 
more than a pious wish; it is a declaration, and with it our ministers send us 
to our homes and places of work and play that we may bring the rich bless- 
ings we have received in the Service to other people. We cannot get away from 
the fact, therefore, that we are always dealing with people. But in dealing with 
people we also serve God and thus seek to glorify Him: Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. God, however, returns His glory to us and makes of us a blessed people. 
This is likely what David had in mind when he said: “The Lord will give 
strength unto His people; the Lord will bless His people with peace.” (Ps. 
29 1.) 


THE PEOPLE IN THE LUTHERAN LITURGY 
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Symbols of Nature and God 


A good symbol invites the viewer to think beyond its image. In this projection 
lies its value for the presentation of spiritual truth. No symbol can ever ade- 
quately express these truths. But their value to religion is inestimable simply 
because they are the only means at our disposal for speaking about things 
which are “spiritually discerned”. 

The contemporary maker of visual symbols has several pitfalls he tries to 
avoid. He must not think of his symbol primarily as an esthetic object. Involve- 
ment at this level may stop the viewer from moving to that toward which the 
symbol points. Another hazard lies in the fact that a symbol may become so 
ambiguous that it points in too many directions and fails to channel thought 
in any kind of “subjection to the mind of Christ.” A third error is the repetition 
of the obvious in a trite platitudinous manner: the dusting off of ancient images 
fit only for the morgue. 

Richard Brauer has set himself a difficult task and his work certainly merits 
careful evaluation. He is working to shape out visual forms which are mean- 
ingful and relevant for our age. RESPONSE appreciates the opportunity to 


present a few of these visualizations in this issue. 
A.F, 


Contemporary views in the visual arts emphasize that the 
core of meaning is carried mainly by the abstract relation- 
ships of the visual elements rather than by the subject and 
its realistic representation. Therefore, to speak in 
contemporary terms would seem to mean to emphasize 
abstract patterns and structures. — Richard Brauer 


In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
The earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep; 
and the Spirit of God was moving over the face of the waters / GENESIS 1:1,2 


He created it not a chaos / ISAIAH 45:18 


Thou mayest change them like clothing and they will change; 
But thou art always the same, 
And thy years have no end / PSALM 102:26, 27 


He founded the earth upon its pillars / PSALM 104:5 


Now Christ is the visible expression of the invisible God. He existed before 
creation began, for it was through him that everything was made. . . . He is both 
the first principle and the upholding principle of the whole scheme of creation 

. . . Life from nothing began through him, and life from the dead began through 
him, and he is, therefore, justly called the Lord of all / COLOSSIANS 1:15-18 


Wisdom has built her house, 
She has set up her seven pillars / PROVERBS 9:1 


“For there is hope for the tree; 
If it be cut down, then it will sprout 
again, 
And its shoots will not cease. 
If its root becomes old in the ground 
And its trunk dies in the soil, 
At the scent of water it will bud, 
And put forth shoots like a young 
plant. 
But man dies, and is 
powerless” / JOB 1:7-10 


/ 


God called the dry ‘land 
Earth / GENESIS 1:10 


He who prepared the mountain by 
his strength is girded with 
power / PSALM 65:6 


To God alone would | silently submit 
myself; From him is my deliverance. 
He only is my rock and my 
deliverance, My fortress; | shall 

not be roughly shaken / PSALM 62:1,2 


And God said, ‘Let the waters bring forth swarms of living creatures, and let birds fly above the earth across 
the firmament of the heavens’ / GENESIS 1:20 


Whither shall | go from thy spirit? 

And whither shall | flee from thy presence? 
If | ascend to the heavens, thou art there! 

If | make Sheol my bed, thou art there also! 
If | take up the wings of the dawn, 

And dwell at the back of the sea, 

Even there thy hand will guide me, 

And thy right hand will hold me. 

If | say, “Darkness will surely cover me,” 
Then the night becomes light about me. 
Darkness makes it not too dark for thee; 
But the night is as bright as the day. 
Darkness and light are both alike to thee / PSALM 139:7-12 


“He will baptize you with the fire of the Holy Spirit” / MATTHEW 3:11 


If | say, “| will not think of it, 

Nor speak any more in his name,” 
It is in my heart like a burning fire, 
Shut up in my bones; 

| am worn out with holding it in — 

| cannot endure it / JEREMIAH 20:9 


No prophecy came because a man wanted it to: men of God spoke because they 
were inspired by the Holy Spirit / 2 PETER 1:2 
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Let the heavens rejoice and the earth exult, 
The sea roar, and its fulness / PSALM 96:11 


For thou hast made me glad, O Lord, by thy works; 
Of the deeds of thy hands | joyfully sing. 

How great are thy doings, O Lord; 

How very deep thy designs! / PSALM 92:4,5 


Hallelujah! 


A Reaction 


Appropos Arthur Carl Piepkorn’s “Christ 
and Culture: A Lutheran Approach” 


We always ask the people who give us most to give us more. In the last issue of RESPONSE Pastor Marty 
asked Professor Sittler for something more. And now there’s something more I’d like to ask of Professor 
Piepkorn. 

Professor Piepkorn paid a clear and genuine tribute to the integrity of the secular world —to the 
“clothes” with which God has invested man and woman in the fallen world. We do not properly seek 
cultural norms or disciplinary information in Revelation; this is to tempt God as surely as seeking to 
accomplish his work of Redemption through cultural activities. Professor Piepkorn’s insistence on com- 
petence and craftsmanship, for which piety is never a substitute, gave a wholesome warning and a char- 
ter to us all. 

But when he came to the question of Christ and culture, Professor Piepkorn allowed only one excep- 
tion to the rule that we do not call into question the cultural forms and institutions in which we are set 
down: namely, that we ought to obey God rather than man. To be sure, this means more for Professor 
Piepkorn than refusing to pinch incense to the emperor; it comes into play whenever we “stand” for that 
which is morally right” against the press of group or custom. But I’m wondering whether even this is 
enough — whether there is not something in Christian faith which leads us to question all cultural insti- 
tutions and forms and sometimes to try to change them even when obvious blasphemy or immorality is 
not at issue. 

When he talked about the practice of Christian love, Professor Piepkorn spoke warmly but exclusively 
of its effect within the cultural categories of a society. God be praised! But does not Christian love also 
act on those categories? And do so, in some measure, by virtue of the freedom and illumination of faith? 

“Obeying God rather than man” and “Christian love” —I think Professor Piepkorn will agree — 
have not always served as “violent revolutionary forces which Christianity liberates in culture.” They 
have served as the substance of Protestant ethics, which customarily has concentrated on the intentional 
or motivational aspects of behavior. But the road to hell is paved with good intentions, with wrong things 
done for the right reasons. Much of the ambiguity within Protestantism concerning whether always to 
uphold the old or sometimes to strike out for something new, and many of the charges and counter- 
charges of simple “‘otherworldliness” and simple “secularism,” may trace to this preoccupation with the 
subjective features of Christian behavior and to the lack of any authorization, impulse, and criterion in 
faith so conceived for objective action. The Protestant “liberal” in social and cultural matters has been 
one by virtue of special temperament or background rather than of valid principle and steady vision. 

“To obey God rather than man” taken as the single principle of deviation has resulted in submission 
to established ordinances without criticism of them or responsibility for them. 


Come weal or come woe 
Our status is quo. 


It has helped make it possible for free white Protestants to resist social change while participating to the 
hilt in the economic free-for-all (all?). And “Christian love”? Well, Christian love has been described 
as a palliative for the casualties of a ruthless society and nothing more. New programs of public welfare 
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and equity have been resisted as well as supported in the name of Christian love. When Christian stu- 
dents in the South justified the sit-ins on theological grounds, they appealed indeed to the dictum about 
obeying God rather than men and to the motivation of Christian love; but they also found something 
more in the Gospel which exhorted and controlled their civil disobedience. 

Of course, we could and should also turn this around. Saint Paul warned that the motivational gifts of 
grace seized for their own sake could result in simple license and in making occasions for the flesh. 
What a list of comic and hurtful capers have been justified under the rubric: one ought to obey God 
rather than man! Or by the motivation of sincerity or love! Remember the nymphomaniac in one of 
Aldous Huxley’s novels who went around saying “God is love!” “Love God and do as you please” seems 
antinomian and dangerous unless such love is seen to comprehend some kind of authorization and 
guidance. 

In the matter of the forms of Christian understanding and expression, isn’t this about how the matter 
stands? On the one hand there are those who are digging up the old and then falling down to worship it. 
On the other hand there are those who dig the new and demand that we dig it too. Some are busy re- 
storing forgotten forms of the Mass; and others are setting the Mass to jazz. Both kinds of effort are 
interesting and useful; yet both seem to have missed the mark. Our question then is this: does faith 
not bring a new freedom and a new necessity for questioning all cultural forms, old and new, and for 
seeking better ones? Must not the new reality which faith holds, or which holds faith, find expression in 
the Church and in the world in forms which it helps to fashion or produce? 

Professor Piepkorn makes a couple of rich and fascinating suggestions in the course of his discussion 
which seem to imply this. I wonder whether he will turn them into hard cash for us. The Old Evil Foe, 
Professor Piepkorn points out, can never create anything; he can only corrupt what is created. But isn’t 
it just the point that he shows up invariably to do so? And that he does so not only by stirring up sedi- 
tion and rebellion against established institutions and forms, but just as surely and much more subtly by 
absolutizing them, by suggesting they are infallible or unalterable, by letting them become sacrosanct 
and crusty, and corrupting them in this way? This could be illustrated in government, education, fam- 
ily, and in secular and sacred forms of expression. So we must counsel not merely reverence for cultural 
forms as “masks of God,” but also perpetual vigilance against the old familiar sleight of hand. Not only 
obedience to the powers that be, but responsibility for the forms they take and the functions they serve. 
Doesn’t “freedom from the law” imply this freedom to deal critically and creatively with its forms? 

Another richly implicative suggestion lies in Professor Piepkorn’s warm description of the role of 
physical things — the human voice and body, water which stands for all things, and bread and wine 
which are products of nature and human industry — in the Service of the Church. Are these not powerful 
bearers of the Word and communicators of Christ because human bodies, all things touched and served 
by redeemed labor, and ultimately all creation, also participate in the history of salvation? How else are 
we to understand the Incarnation including the healing and nature miracles, the waiting Creation of Ro- 
mans 8, or the apocalyptic visions in the Psalms, Isaiah, and Revelation? Does not the Christian worker 
in the world find his judgments, his goals, and his activities altered by the fact that he “lives from the end, 
thinks from the end, acts from the end” (Bonhoeffer) —though he does not forget for a moment, but 
only sees more deeply, the old realities of sin and bondage in the world? How else does the Holy Spirit 
“renew the face of the earth”? Or does he brood over the bent world with warm breast and ah! bright 
wings in vain? 

If Professor Piepkorn developed these suggestions might he not provide the clue to a theological anal- 
ysis of art other than chorales, church architecture, and stained glass with “religious” subjects, and of 
poetry other than that of T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry? An analysis of art, say, in terms of the kind of 
freedom which inspired it and the kind of reality it expresses? Best of all: might he not point us to an 
art which sustains, illuminates, and rejoices all other labor in the world? 


Richard Luecke 
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Editorial Comments 


The second issue of RESPONSE featured an evocative essay, “Theology and the Arts” by Joseph Sit- 
tler of the University of Chicago. The third issue included an interesting reaction by Martin Marty and 
Arthur Carl Piepkorn’s “Christ and Culture: A Lutheran Approach.” Though presumably not so in- 
tended by its author, Dr. Piepkorn’s article was likely adopted by some as their reaction to what Dr. Sit- 
tler had said. In the present issue we publish Pastor Richard Luecke’s reaction to Dr. Piepkorn’s article. 

The editors of RESPONSE welcome such reactions, since they are most stimulating. We are convinced 
that no vain quibbling is involved in this chain of reactions and we do not believe that they disprove 
or disqualify what Messrs. Sittler and Piepkorn said. Rather do all of these discussions complement 
each other and help to establish what is basically true. They impress upon us that the problems of 
Christian culture and its arts are more profound and complex than some would have us believe. 
They compel us to rethink carefully, to balance and counterbalance, to discuss further,and to arrive 
at conclusions cautiously. To bring all that Christian culture and the arts are and stand for to a bet- 
ter focus, to keep them related to the worship of the church and her members, and to call this to 
the attention of Christian people is one of the foremost tasks of the Lutheran Society for Worship, 
Music and the Arts and of its editors of RESPONSE. 

The present issue of RESPONSE includes further articles which compel us to think hard and keenly. 
Dr. Marty deplores the shabby theology of large segments of American Protestantism and the pe- 
destrian and pernicious influence of so-called Protestant fundamentalism. There is much dishonesty and 
radicalism among these people. They exalt what is commonplace and at times even vulgar; they insist 
that they are interested in the edification of the church and yet do they reject what God has given to 
the church through some of her most talented sons and daughters. These gifts of God they regard as 
being nothing more than creations of men. However, they deceive chiefly themselves. One wonders 
how they interpret James 1:17, where we read that “Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
above, and cometh down from the Father of lights.” 

We hear much said about “the dangers of Rome,” “high churchism,” and “the threatening evils 
of liturgical worship.” We admit that liturgical intemperance is vexing the church in some circles to- 
day. However, why is so little said about the ungodliness of lowbrowism and about the tragic disregard 
of many Protestants for Christ’s last will and testament, bequeathed to the church on the eve of the 
first Maundy Thursday of the New Testament era? Are these not more deceiving and dangerous al- 
ready because they are more common and popular than the dangers of a liturgical renaissance? Are 
not many of our problems in Christian worship products of American Protestantism’s lack of interest 
in Christian doctrine, including the Doctrine of the Church? Many frown upon theology and seek to 
replace it with activistic organizationalism. We know of one interdenominational Bible school which 
fired all trained theologians on its faculty and hired inexpert men to replace them to solve difficulties 
which had developed and to take the teaching of religion off its “academic pedestal.” 

A noted theologian once remarked: “A church body which deprives its theological seminaries of 
healthy academic standards and procedures soon becomes a ghetto church.” Does this not apply also 
to a church which rejects an exalted type of Christian culture, including its music and arts? Indeed, 
the Church is not to forsake and ignore the ghetto, but neither is she to bring down the rest of her con- 
stituency to the ghetto level. The words of St. Paul still stand: “Let all things be done unto edifying.” 
Fundamentalists oversimplify readily, and this oversimplification is often accompanied by outspoken 
anti-cultural attitudes and actions. One result is that healthy types of Christian culture and their arts 
must struggle for their existence. Such struggling is good; the church herself is of necessity militant; she 
too must battle against the forces of evil. While these battles are afflictions, they are also blessings in 
disguise. Sine cruce nulla est corona—No cross, no crown — is still a true maxim, though we learned 
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it many years ago in our freshman Latin classes. In the coming issue of RESPONSE we hope to present 
another article on this vital problem to which Dr. Marty calls our attention. 

In a personal letter addressed to the editor, James R. Scroggs says that his article, “Personal 
Encounter in Religion and Art,” “represents, if I may oversimplify, a fusion of the theology of Paul 
Tillich with the interpersonal psychology of Paul Johnson.” Do you agree with his conclusion that 
“there appears to be, then, no appreciable difference between the aesthetic experience and the re- 
ligious experience”? Do you agree with Richard Luecke, or do you believe that we need another 
apropos instalment before we discontinue for a time the discussions started by Mr. Sittler? W.E.B. 


An American church historian, speaking at the Second International Congress on Luther Research 
Miinster, Germany — August 1960), which commemorated the 400th anniversary of Melanchthon’s 
death, took as his theme “Melanchthon in America.” In reporting the professor’s address, a church 
periodical said: “Both Melanchthon and the present liturgical movement ‘ignore the dynamic connec- 
tion between worship and doctrine.’” 

In fairness to the professor we should point out that this is not an accurate report. What he did 
say was this: “ ‘Insight into the dynamic connection between cultus and doctrine,’ which was lacking 
in Melanchthon, seems to play no decisive role in contemporary treatments of public worship.” While 
the indictment of Melanchthon is unequivocal, the qualifying word “seems” lessens somewhat the 
accusation against the liturgical movement. Yet, if one reads further in the professor’s address, the 
meaning is unmistakable: 


In many of its recent expressions it [i.e., the liturgical movement] betrays an Anglican cast, and conse- 
quently much is made of tradition and its authority in determining what is regarded as good practice. 
Attention has been focused on ‘restorations’ of older rites and ceremonies, and there has been compara- 
tively less concern about the relation of such forms to the current proclamation of the church. 

It is not without significance in this connection that the Adiaphoristic Controversy is never discussed 
in Lutheran liturgical literature in America. 


This is a serious charge. Is the professor right in his estimate of the liturgical movement, or is he 
guilty of succumbing to the very charge so often thrust against devotees of the liturgical movement — 
a kind of antiquarianism which looks back to an age when things were as he would have them today? 

Some may be not too concerned with the charge levelled against Melanchthon, but it must be re- 
membered that he was responsible for large sections of the Book of Concord, which is the basis of our 
confessional frontiers today. There may, however, be a stronger reaction to the second part of the 
accusation, and it would be well if the charge were answered. 

Does it follow that because the Lutheran churches in this country have adopted forms for worship 
and attendant rites and ceremonies from another age that there has been no conscious intent to 
preserve sound evangelical faith? Because the majority of pastors in this country have donned sur- 
plice and stole (an Anglican importation, so some say), is their preaching less sound or its perception 
less fervent than when pastors wore black gowns with bands? Because the measured rhythms of tra- 
ditional collects taken from English translations have supplanted the verbosity of nineteenth century 
orders in our churches, does this mean that our devotion is deteriorating? 

Certainly the forms, rites, and ceremonies we use must enshrine the Gospel in its evangelical purity. 
Theology dare not be ignored, but one wonders if there is not room for something else. Piety, some- 
one has said, “is learned not from men and words . . . but by experience and internal sensations.” 

The issue ought not die here. Who will come forth to take up the challenge? 


Er SiB: 
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Reflections of The President 


At a recent concert of sacred music I overheard someone express the comment that the program was 
a strange mixture of Renaissance and contemporary compositions. His partner, by-passing more subtle 
issues involved in the planning, retorted that all were excellent works and, whatever the formula, ex- 
cellent works always blend deliciously with others which too are excellent. 

It was a pleasure to eavesdrop on someone who obviously had such a hold on the idea of quality 
in art regardless of kind, whether technical or ideological. The remark quickly prompted in my mind 
the question whether there exists any better way of testing the quality of a contemporary work than 
that of placing it in the company of an inherited treasure which the world has profitably experienced 
and emulated for centuries. 

Especially in a time such as ours, when men are so preoccupied with the search for greatness, 
for identification with the living moment and, strangely, with being heard, published, and acknowl- 
edged, the dynamic presence of the precious Christian heritage plays an enormous role in establish- 
ing worthwhile perspectives. The greatness and genius of a J. S. Bach or a Heinrich Schiitz, of an 
Albrecht Diirer or a Harmenszoon van Rijn Rembrandt, can direct the aspirations of a Chistian art 
world until the living model is found. These men evinced a commitment and strength of personal syn- 
thesis which effectively serves as a key to our efforts; their dedicated use of given talents and genius 
caution our urge to share their world of creativity. 

Many of the tragic absurdities produced in the name of sacred art in times recently past could have 
happened only because the church has dealt so foolishly with her treasured heritage. Solid universal 
values of qualitative criticism were exchanged for transitory, provisional, often merely subjective 
values. Distinctions of good and bad lost their meaning. 

Almost every accustomed concept has faced revision in this era. The degree and direction of ad- 
justment can be formulated successfully only when an accurate means of measure exists. If (and as) 
the Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts seeks to discover and formulate for discourse 
those enduring values which have arisen out of the bedlam of creative activity and spiritual awaken- 
ing in our time, it ought to keep a firm hold on this Christian heritage and constantly thrust it to the 
forefront. We must not be content merely to take for granted that “the Christian heritage, especially 
the Lutheran tradition, is the basis of study and activity.” Not only the basis but also the superstruc- 
ture, comes into consideration when we consider what is basic and conducive. 

William R. Walters 


Nota Bene 


The Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts has received a second grant of $1000 from the 
Aid Association for Lutherans of Appleton, Wisconsin. We are sincerely grateful to the AAL for this 
generous gift, especially since it was designated for the publication of RESPONSE. This gift thus helps to 
promote the cause of Christian culture particularly, but not exclusively, among the Lutherans of 
America. 

We Lutherans are beneficiaries of a huge cultural heritage. This heritage is at our disposal and all we 
need do is accept and use it. We share it gladly with non-Lutherans. As dispensers and promoters of the 
rich and wholesome cultural heritage of the church, we strive to be good stewards of the manifold grace 
of God whose Holy Spirit has endowed the church with the diversities of gifts. These gifts the Aid Asso- 
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ciation for Lutherans helps us to share with Christian people not only of America but also of other 
parts of the world. We need such support from our benefactors; their gifts enable us to do our work 
more efficiently and also with greater joy. W. EWR 


LSWMA in Action 


The Third Annual Conference of the LSWMA was held at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penn- 
sylvania, June 8-10, 1960. The chairman of the Conference was Dr. Ludwig Lenel. The keynote 
speaker was Dr. Richard Luecke; and Dr. Martin E. Marty gave the banquet address. Both Dr. 
Luecke and Dr. Marty stressed that Protestantism has lost its holy ground, that we are living in a 
religionless world. As Christians of the twentieth century, as artists and musicians, we can participate 
in the rebirth of the church in our time. We need a new language, plus the objects, actions, and 
sounds of the craftsmen and musicians. 

In addition to the general sessions, and the commission workshops, two concerts were presented to 
the Conference: a choral concert of Baroque and Contemporary Choral Music, conducted by Ifor 
Jones; and an organ recital by Gordon Jones. Two twentieth century plays, The House by the Stable 
and Grab and Grace, were presented by the Lutheran Foundation for Religious Drama, a New York 
group. A third play, Waiting for Godot, was presented by the Muhlenberg Christian Association. The 
Conference also had a delightful tour of the Moravian Colony in Bethlehem. 

The election of officers of the Society took place during the business meeting of the Conference. 
The results: William R. Walters, the past secretary of the Society, was elected president, to serve a 
two-year term; Edward Klammer was elected vice-president; and Edward Schroeder was elected sec- 
retary to fill the unexpired term of William Walters. The membership voted by mail previous to the 
Conference to elect four commission chairmen: Commission I— Theological Foundations, Dr. Ar- 
thur Carl Piepkorn; Commission IV — Architecture, Sewell Mathre; Commission VII—Fine Arts, 
the Rev. Donald Elder; Commission X — Professional Standards and Studies, Daniel Moe. 

The Commission on Hymnology announced the results of the competition for the writing of new 
hymn texts. The three judges, Rev. A. R. Kretzmann, Mr. Harold Heiberg, and Mr. John Milton, did 
not award a first place, but presented three honorable mentions, awarded on the basis of a point sys- 
tem, to Mrs. Barbara Jurgensen, Scandinavia, Wisconsin; Miss Maxine Berntsen, Decorah, Iowa; and 
the Rev. H. G. Anderson, Columbia, So. Carolina. As part of the general program of the Confer- 
ence, a panel on hymn writing was presented by three judges, with the Chairman of the Commission 
on Hymnology as moderator. 

The Commission on Liturgical Worship is conducting a survey of existing types of instruction in, 
and practice for, worship and liturgies in the Lutheran Seminaries of North America. This will be 
published in the Bulletin series early next year. 

The Commission on Choral Music is compiling a list of choral music for the Sundays and festi- 
vals of the church year based on texts taken from the Propers, a list based on prose texts not taken 
from the Propers, and a list based on poetic texts which are in conformity with the general theme 
of the Sundays and festivals. 

Last year the Commission on Architecture began compiling a selective list of churches in America 
to be published in the form of A Christian Travel Guide. This guide will include pictures and de- 
scriptive data on approximately 100 of the finest churches that would be of interest to vacationers and 
other travelers. The Commission on Fine Arts will contribute similar information on works of art. 

The Commission on Parish Music will prepare a list of suitable music for junior and children’s 
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choirs for the church year. This will be done in conjunction with the Commission on Research. 

The Commission on Literature and Drama is preparing a report on religious drama which will 
appear in the next Bulletin. 

The Commission on Research has established a sub-commission on library research, headed by 
Walther Liebenow. This Commission will release a bibliography of new publications in the arts, drama, 
and music each year. A bibliography of music and fine arts for the past year is available on request. 
Also in progress is a bibliography of sacred polyphony from the fifteenth to the nineteenth century 
for small choral ensembles. 

The first national conference on a regional level was held at Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa, 
October 21-22, 1960. The chairman of the conference was Dr. Edwin Liemohn. The opening ad- 
dress was given by Dr. A. R. Kretzmann: “The Mutual Responsibility of Church and Artist.” The 
artist is an interpreter, he said, who translates experience into form. “Because he is a part of us, he 
is an ideal builder. As such, the artist and theologian must work together to bring out the true beauty 
of the Gospel.” 

The two commissions that represented this conference by both a lecture and a workshop were 
Architecture, and Literature and Drama. Mr. Sewell Mathre presented a lecture on “Contemporary 
Church Architecture” which continued in the workshop of the Commission on Architecture. Mr. 
Mathre stated that architecture is the art of space. In church architecture, the ideas must be rele- 
vant to the church, rather than just relative to art. Form follows function, and the function of the 
church is to save the soul. The church is God’s domain; it is in the world, not apart. We must ap- 
proach God’s house in terms of eternal, not human, values. 

The second commission, Literature and Drama, was highlighted by a lecture by Dr. Edwin Sand- 
berg, Wartburg College: “Sin as a Theme in Literature.” “Literature must have a social conscience. 
Religious literature has been bad; it has portrayed only half-truths, because we are embarrassed to 
look at the whole truth. A Christian writer must be able to face sin where he sees it and write about 
it.” Dr. Sandberg discussed two American novels, The Scarlet Letter and Grapes of Wrath, as 
examples of sin in literature. 

The Commission on Literature and Drama heard a paper on “Plumtree’s Potted Meat: Notes on 
the Religious Significance of James Joyce,” by Miss Maxine Bernsten, of Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa. This was followed by a panel discussion on the paper. 

Other commissions holding workshop sessions at the Conference were Parish Music, Choral Music, 
Hymnology, Organs. The Commission on Organs heard a paper by Prof. Warren Schmidt of Wartburg 
College on “Some Tonal and Technical Aspects of the Organ in the Renaissance and Baroque.” Prof. 
Schmidt also demonstrated the Schlicher organ, recently installed in the Fine Arts Building. 

At the final session of the Conference, Dr. Julius Bodensieck presented “The Scope and Progress 
of The Lutheran Encyclopedia.” The encyclopedia, to be completed by 1963, will include articles by 
Dr. Edgar S. Brown, Dr. Herman Preus, Dr. A. R. Kretzmann, Dr. Walter Buszin, Dr. U. S. Leu- 
pold, Mr. E. A. Sévik, and others. 

The Conference included a concert by the Wartburg College choirs, with Instrumental Ensemble, 
conducted by Dr. Edwin Liemohn. 

A banquet, a smérgasbord, was the closing session of the conference, and Dr. Bernard J. Holm, 
of Wartburg Seminary, was the speaker: “And Leave the World a Song.” 
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Book Reviews 


Service Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in 
America. Minneapolis, Minn.: Augsburg Publishing 
House; Rock Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern; 
Blair, Nebraska: Lutheran Publishing House; Han- 
cock, Michigan: Finnish Lutheran Book Concern; 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: United Lutheran Publica- 
tion House; Columbus, Ohio: Wartburg Press, 1958. 
The American Evangelical Lutheran Church, The 
American Lutheran Church, The Augustana Evangel- 
ical Lutheran Church, The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, The Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
America, The Lutheran Free Church, The United 
Lutheran Church in America. Music Edition, 1012 pp. 
8 vo. $3.85. 

When the heavy delivery carton was torn open 
and the bright new Service Book and Hymnal was 
finally in our hands, what an anxious, fearful hesita- 
tion before opening it! Here was, for better or for 
worse, to put up with or to enjoy, what we’d live 
with for more than a decade. Here, too, was tangible 
evidence of thousands of hours of work and close 
cooperation between groups some members of which 
in times past were hardly on speaking terms with 
each other. Here, aside from whatever treasures 
might be found in it, was a symbol of unity which 
should stir the heart of every Lutheran in the coun- 
try; here was a standard which, if thoughtfully used, 
could lead millions to a more significant worship of 
God. 

The absence of any list of the editors, always 
found in other hymnals, might lead one to the 
uncomfortable thought that the book had simply 
dropped out of heaven and was not made with hands. 

Its general appearance we’d known about through 
the sample pages of the musical settings of the lit- 
urgy available months earlier: clear word type in 
the Service Book though in the Hymnal uncomforta- 
bly smaller and not so heavy and legible a type as in 
the Hymnal 1940, the notation quite legible though 
far from as distinguished a note-type as in the new 
Pilgrim Hymnal. Sectional headings look quite taste- 
fully simple and free from the congested clutter of 
older hymnals. The headings show quite an arbitrary 
use of “the”: Collect for New Year, The Holy Scrip- 
ture, Holy Communion, Kyrie, the Sanctus, The 
Sermon, Gloria in Excelsis, The Offertory, Agnus 
Dei. And as long as “Service” is capitalized when it 
has a special meaning, must its “the” be too, even 
when in the middle of a sentence? 


So 


A most exasperating defect in the index of tunes 
is to find that, for instance, when we look up the 
tune “Unser Herrscher,” we are told to “See: Nean- 
der” and then not given that number. It is shoddy 
indexing to fail to offer the proper number at both 
entries and to fail to be consistent in the use of 
parentheses around the secondary titles of tunes. 

Page 284 gives an index which is quite hind-side- 
to. The number of the Psalm from which an author 
has derived his hymn could always be put at the 
end of the last stanza with his name, as it now is 
after hymns 150, 522, 407 and others, and the index 
be given over to the listing of Psalms by number, 
each followed by the first line and number of the 
hymn or hymns derived from it. The lack of a 
metrical index is keenly felt. Such an index, as well 
as a less pared-down-to-the-bone index of composers 
and authors (something a trifle more biographical 
as was in the CSB), would surely be of more value 
than the twelve pages of Graduals for the Seasons. 
These indexes would not have taken so much room 
but that there would be place for Gregorian Psalm 
tone settings of these Gradual texts set out on a 
single staff (note or notes per syllable) and which 
would be within the reach and use of the whole 
congregation. 

Most hymns are happily married to but one 
tune — and vice versa. Successful new alliances can 
sometimes be made (even over the protest of a 
parent), as when Wesley’s “Hark! the herald an- 
gels sing’ was joined to Mendelssohn’s anthem 
praising the printer Gutenberg. But it is unfair to 
strong “Dundee” (already mistreated by alteration) 
to suggest that its words “My God, how wonderful 
thou art” forsake it and be content with cozy (al- 
most flabby) “Beatitudo.” Alterations of texts are 
often fortunately done, lest we find ourselves sing- 
ing about Bunyan’s hobgoblins and foul fiends (at 
563) of a Sunday morning. And to avoid clumsy 
words and awkward images many stanzas of com- 
plete hymns must be omitted. (But out of church 
it would be fun to sing of “large-limbed Og with 
his over-hardy crew” and recall fifteen-year-old Mil- 
ton.) Yet we are denied stanzas telling of “the 
golden-tresséd sun” and “the hornéd moon” and 
given the stanza which sorely tests our strength to re- 
sist singing out “mizzer-eye” to rhyme with “piteous 
eye.” And we have lost Mary and Joseph from the 
German cradle song “Joseph lieber, Joseph mein.” 
(What IS the tense of the first line of the first of the 
new stanzas?) 


Could not the tune “Dana” have sufficed for “One 
there is above all others” so we would not have to 
lose the stunning “Who are these like stars appear- 
ing,” long wed to “All Saints” (Wer sind die vor 
Gottes Thron)? 

Many sumptuous chorales need fresh translations 
so that we might all enjoy singing “In dir ist Freude,” 
“Dies ist der Tag,” “Jesu, Jesu du mein Hirt,” “Was 
lebet, was schwebet” and dozens of others. To the 
hymn “Brightest and best,” whose first tune was a 
Scottish song, “Wandering Willie,” we have the long- 
standing tune “Morning Star,” no doubt an improve- 
ment. There we should let it rest — Victorian tune 
that it is. For when “Liebster Immanuel” is brought 


t back and foisted on these words, “Songs of Praise” 


notwithstanding, violence is done to the pleasant 
hemiola at the end of the second phrase and at the 
end of the last phrase. To alter the text so that it 
would scan to match the tune “Dawn on our dark- 
ness, come to lend thine aid” and “Guide where our 
infant Saviour now is laid” would be unfair to 
Bishop Heber. Rather than forego this fine tune, 
could we not have a new hymn written to this un- 
usual meter? 

The fact that most of the tunes are written in 
keys which allow altos and basses to sing the high 
notes of the melody would seem to indicate that the 
hymnal is intended primarily for congregational use 
since in the United States very few congregations 
attempt to sing in four parts. Yet many chorale 
tunes (67, 71, 120, etc.) are offered in Bach har- 
monizations which, at such low pitches, turn out 
rather dull when only the organ performs the moy- 
ing three lower voice parts — the people left to plod 
their even quarter note way from beginning to end. 
What a loss then to have thrown out — and in some 
cases not to have rediscovered —the original, de- 
lightful, vital and rhythmic versions of the melodies. 
Among the happy exceptions are “Herr Jesu Christ, 
dich zu uns wend” and “Wie schon leuchtet,” though 
this last, even as it appears at 404, seems “com- 
promised” in the third and last phrases. Are tunes so 
scarce that this tune must appear in another version 
with other words three times? As a stimulus to or- 
ganists and interested singers might not a small- 
type note be written at the foot of these pages (cf. 
harmonizations in Mendelssohn’s Christus and 371 
Bach Chorales)? The tunes “O du Liebe meiner 
Liebe,” “Ich will dich singen,” the French Psalm 
42 (Freu dich sehr), and even the modest little 
“Ryan” have all lapsed into a deadly even-note 
pace. It is a pity to see Lutherans junking what is 


one of their most fascinating and distinctive treas- 
ures and watering down their tunes so they resemble 
the diluted “German Chorale” material found in 
most other hymnals. 

The number of tunes from the Scottish Psalter is 
gratifying, though here again much of their life and 
variety has been killed by the dropping of the long 
“gathering note” at the beginning of each phrase. 
Were they kept, the vexing problem of do-or-don’t- 
we-wait-at-the-end-of-the-phrase would be solved. It 
is good to see it restored in “Old Hundredth,” “Wig- 
town,” and in the descant version of “St. Anne.” 
Why is “Caithness” in quarters at 466 and in halves 
at 384? 

The dropping of several of the French and Geney- 
an Psalter tunes is a great loss, since some of them 
figured so notably in the early German Lutheran 
hymnals. What can take the place of such tunes as 
“Rendez a Dieu,” “Les Commandments” (Wenn 
wir in héchsten Nothen sein), “Ministres de I’Eter- 
nel,” or “O notre Dieu, tout bon”? Certainly not 
some of the “new” tunes that unfortunately appear 
in the Hymnal and are only pale copies of old 
chorales and drippy nineteenth-century ditties. 

Several fairly long English processional tunes of 
fairly recent vintage would add much to the use of 
the new book: Martin Shaw’s “Langham” and 
Vaughan Williams’ “Hail thee, Festival Day,” and 
his stirring “King’s Weston,” so aptly made to do 
justice to the hymn “At the Name of Jesus.” 

The relatively generous number of plainsong 
tunes is encouraging, and some that run syllable 
per note are easily learned. Others could benefit in 
their layout on the page if, as at 117, all the words 
could be put right beneath their proper notes or 
else, as is found in the new Parish Mass Book (put 
out for Roman Catholic use), small dots could be 
tucked above each syllable in the printed stanza — 
the number of dots equaling the number of melody 
notes used during that particular syllable. 

Despite this haggling, we must report how pleased 
and proud we are to show this new red book to 
other organists when they visit this Lutheran church 
for the first time; we can overlook the presence of 
such items as “Harwell” and “Gorton” (Is this ar- 
ranged by or from Ludwig von Beethoven?) for the 
delight of having such tunes as “Crasselius,” the 
“Rouen Church Melody” at 133, “Skara,” “Down 
Ampney,” “Christ ist erstanden” (but oh that C 
sharp!), “Malvern,” “Croft’s 136th,” “Song 13” 
(though lacking its charming original rhythm and 
ornaments), “Lynne,” “Land of Rest,” and dozens 
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of others—enough to go around for many a 
Sunday. 

So when each week we open this treasury of 
hymns and tunes, let us delight in offering the Lord 
not the soft stones and the clinkers but only the gems. 


Gordon Jones 


Eric Werner. The Sacred Bridge: The Interdependence 
of Liturgy and Music in Synagogue and Church dur- 
ing the First Millenium. London: Dennis Dobson; 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1959, xx, 
618 pp. music, 8 vo. $15.00. 

Comparative liturgy and music is a relatively 
unexplored field. Thus everybody interested in it 
will give his blessing to Eric Werner’s amazing 
book, The Sacred Bridge. At last we have a work 
which shows successfully with convincing aplomb 
and yet with prudent caution “the interdependence 
of liturgy and music in synagogue and church.” 

Following in the footsteps of his famous prede- 
cessor, Abraham Z. Idelsohn, Eric Werner, profes- 
sor of liturgical music and chairman of the faculty 
of the School of Sacred Music at Hebrew Union 
College and the Institute of Jewish Religion of Cin- 
cinnati and New York City, has dedicated his schol- 
arly publications to research pertaining to Jewish 
music. Students of the history of liturgical music 
have yielded for many years to the spell of his 
fascinating writing, which to be sure contains “its 
share of verifiable data, but also a certain amount 
of necessarily hypothetical interpretation.” Essays 
such as his “Preliminary Notes for a Comparative 
Study of Catholic and Jewish Musical Punctuation” 
(Hebrew Union College Annual, XV: 335 ff.), “The 
Origin of the Eight Modes of Music” (HUCA, XL: 
211 ff.), “The Origin of Psalmody” (HUCA, XXV: 
327 ff.), “The Doxology in Synagogue and Church: 
A Liturgico-Musical Study” (HUCA, XIX: 275 ff.), 
and many others gave a very welcome insight into 
a topic which had almost completely eluded the 
attention of many a non-Jewish writer of church 
music histories. It goes without saying that much of 
this material now forms an important part of his 
Sacred Bridge. 

The hasty reader may overlook the fact that his 
Sacred Bridge discusses many different “conflu- 
ences” which led to the Roman liturgy. Dr. Werner 
has his work cut out when he encompasses not only 
the Jewish and Roman liturgies but Byzantine, 
Syrian, Armenian, and other liturgies as well. He 
does this so well that many of his discussions will 
be useful as good introductions into the various fields 
of the aforementioned liturgies. Among other things 
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he dwells on the ecclesiastical year and the pericopes 
in Judaism and in many early Christian churches. 
He devotes a great deal of time to the discussion of 
the lessons common both to the synagogue and to 
the various churches. He illustrates this with com- 
parative tables such as the lessons during the first 
and second weeks of Quadragesima, of Psalm Day, 
of Holy Saturday (Easter Vigil), and of the Christ- 
mas Cycle. Comparative graphs concerning the 


forms of psalmodic structure with incidental melis- | 


mata in the Jewish and Byzantine liturgy are of 
considerable interest, too. The discussion of Syrian, 
Byzantine, and Armenian hymnody fares well, as 


does the elaboration on the octiechos. Eight com- — 
parative psalmody tables include Byzantine, Ar- — 


menian, and Syrian melodies. 

Dr. Werner’s book is laid out in two main parts: 
the historico-liturgical and the musical. In the ten 
chapters of the first part the author whirls through 
the vast field of liturgy with impressive assurance. 
These chapters deal with Jewish liturgy at the time of 
primitive Christianity, liturgical and musical traits 
of the earliest Christian community, the Scripture 
lessons and related liturgical forms, the musical tra- 
dition of the lessons and related liturgical forms, 
the psalmodic forms and their evolution, liturgical 
acclamations, doxologies in the synagogue and 
church, and the aesthetic and ethical evolution of 
music in the synagogue and the church. 


The entire last section (chapter ten) of the first 
part is extremely valuable. Dr. Werner reveals some 
attitudes and traditions which show that in biblical 
literature music is not required to be beautiful. Ac- 
cording to biblical tradition, music had an outstand- 
ingly important place, but it was not considered an 
object of beauty. It was rather an ethical force. The 
author takes advantage of this aesthetic-ethical dis- 
cussion in order to elaborate on such a statement as 
“As in Platonic philosophy the truly Good is also 
the truly Beautiful, so in Judaism, the genuinely Holy 
is also the Beautiful and the Good.” Instrumental 
music, on the other hand, was rejected by the early 
Christian hierarchy as too reminiscent of pagan cults 
or of the original service of the Jewish temple, and 
the Jewish authorities rejected it as a manifestation 
of mourning for the fallen temple. Furthermore, 
topics such as psalmody versus hymnody, the atti- 
tude of the church fathers toward Jewish tradition, 
and the participation of women in the liturgical chant 


round off this thought-provoking chapter. If no- 


other part of Dr. Werner’s book were to be read, I 


would certainly recommend this chapter as a must! 


The second part is entitled “Musical Compositions 


and Studies.” It is concerned with the conflict be- 
tween Hellenism and Judaism in the music of the 
early Christian Church, the origin of the eight modes 
| of music (octoechos), ecphonetic notation in Juda- 
ism and Christianity, the formulas and cadences of 
lesson and oration, plain and ornate psalmody, and 
the music of the hymnic forms. 

In both parts of the book the Scripture lessons, 
psalmody, congregational prayers, and the chanted 
prayers of the priests are represented as the princi- 
pal common interdependent strata of liturgical music 
of the church and the synagogue. One should notice 
that though the stream over the Bridge is primarily 
from the synagogue, there are some elements of the 
Jewish service which are derived from or heavily 
influenced by the church as well. Thus the synagogi- 
cal hymn, the organization of melismatic forms of 
psalmody (the antiphon and the gradual), the Te 
Deum and the Gloria Patri were developed for the 
most part in the church and handed back to the 
synagogue. Furthermore, one might see the “sacred 
bridge” between Jewish and early Christian liturgy 
and music best in the light of 

1) dichotomous psalmody 

2) scriptural cantillation 

3) canticle chant 

4) octoechos 

5) melismatic groups. 

One could apply Dr. Werner’s comparisons and 
findings logically to important elements of the 
Lutheran liturgy as well. Before doing so, however, 
one should be aware of doctrinal differences, of the 
distinctive nature of the Christian message, and of 
the danger of making generalizations. For example, 
the preparatory section of our service (invocation, 
invitation, versicles, confession, and absolution) 
could be compared with the preliminary section of 
the Jewish sabbath service (introductory prayers and 
psalm selections: “How goodly are Thy tents, O 
Jacob, your dwelling places, O Israel”). Equivalent 
parts for our Jntroit, Kyrie and Gloria may be found 
in the Jewish service as well. The counterpart of the 
Collect is seen in the central group of the Amidah, 
both texts of which are variable according to the 
church year. Then as we move into the Jewish 
Shema and into the instructional part of our service, 
we again find striking similarities. The Jewish Shema 
is the heart of the morning and evening service. 
There are six basic steps: the opening of the Ark, 
the reading of the Torah, the reading of the prophets, 
the returning of the scroll to the Ark (procession 
around the synagogue and chanting of psalms), the 
sermon (preached in Western congregations), and 


the Benediction. These steps in the Jewish Shema 
may be compared to our steps of instruction: the 
reading of a portion of an apostolic letter giving 
counsel and encouragement (epistle), the singing 
of a psalm by the choir or a hymn by the congrega- 
tion, the reading of an account of an episode in the 
life of Christ (Gospel), followed by an interjec- 
tion of response on the part of the congregation 
(Creed). The Scriptures read are then explained by 
the pastor (sermon). 

The book contains a glossary of such Armenian, 
Aramaic-Syriac, Greek, and Hebrew terms as are 
not explained in detail in the text. The list of scrip- 
tural references includes both the Old and New 
Testaments. The general index contains topics and 
proper names combined. Numerous footnotes follow 
each chapter separately. Unfortunately a bibliog- 
raphy is missing. Instead, on the back cover of the 
publication, Alfred Sendrey’s comprehensive Bibli- 
ography of Jewish Music, published by the Colum- 
bia University Press, is announced. 

Clarissimo viro, Domino Erici Werner, Johannes 
Riedel salutem optat. 


The New College Encyclopedia of Music. Compiled by 
J. A. Westrup and F. Ll. Harrison. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1960. 739 pp. $6.95. 

Though various one-volume dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias of music may be found in almost any 
good music store or library, this volume fills a long- 
felt need. It will be of service not only to students, 
but also to teachers, scholars, and editors. For quick 
reference purposes we will no longer be obliged 
to play safe and pull off our shelves a German book 
like Hans Joachim Moser’s Musik Lexikon, we 
will no longer wonder how best to explain certain 
terms and pronounce certain names in English, or 
how to find time to help students who can work 
with the English language only. We admit that occa- 
sionally we will still be compelled to consult Moser 
or MGG. While the present volume does say some- 
thing about Paul Hindemith, Ernst Pepping, and 
a few others, it says nothing about Hugo Distler, 
Johann Nepomuk David and others of present-day 
compositorial fame in continental Europe. We 
missed the name of Johann Gottfried Walther, whose 
Musikalisches Lexikon enjoys well-deserved histori- 
cal and musicological recognition and whose skill 
as a composer and contrapuntist influenced even 
the great J. S. Bach; we were surprised to find Diet- 
rich Buxtehude still referred to as a Dane and to 
note that the word Orgelchoral was conspicuous by 
its absence. 
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Nevertheless, it affords us pleasure to be able to 
state that Messrs. Westrup and Harrison saw fit to 
mention names of people whose names will not be 
found even in books written on a higher and less 
popular level. We refer, for example, to the name of 
Johann Walter (spelled Walther in the present vol- 
ume!), Martin Luther’s musical counselor and a 
composer and contrapuntist of uncommon ability. 
A useful book also for the music loving layman! 

Walter E. Buszin 


The New Oxford History of Music, Ul. Edited by Dom 
Anselm Hughes and Gerald Abraham. London, New 
York and Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1960. 
565 pp. $11.50. 

The New Oxford History of Music, an entirely 
new work, replaces the Oxford History of Music, 
which first appeared over fifty years ago. Whereas 
the old set comprised a total of seven volumes, the 
new one, when complete, will consist of eleven. Vol- 
umes I and II have been reviewed favorably by 
reputable scholars of various parts of the world, and 
the entire work is likely destined to be one of the 
great monuments of musicological literature of the 
twentieth century. 

Volume III covers Ars Nova and the Renaissance 
(1300-1540). Its authors are recognized authorities 
in the problem-filled fields of music they cover: 
Leonard Ellinwood of the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C., wrote chapter II: The Four- 
teenth Century in Italy; Frank LI. Harrison, who has 
taught at Washington and Yale Universities, wrote 
chapters III and IX: English Church Music in the 
Fourteenth Century and English Polyphony of ca. 
1470-1540; chapters IV and VI, Popular and Secu- 
lar Music in England (to ca. 1470) and English 
Church Music of the Fifteenth Century, were au- 
thored by Manfred F. Bukofzer, deceased and until 
the time of his death professor of musicology at the 
University of California in Berkeley. Noting that 
we find not only England and the United States, but 
also Germany, Belgium, and France represented 
among the authors, we should be able to conclude 
that volume III of The New Oxford History of Music 
has the international character it needs to cover its 
subject matter equitably and well. This is essential 
for the eras covered, since nationalism did not then 
play the part in music history which it played in 
later eras. In these years, too, church music was stil} 
strongly ecumenical. Composers of the Netherland 
School lived in many countries of Europe and church 
music was catholic, but not in the denominational 
sense of the word. As is duly stressed in various chap- 
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ters of the book, the music of the church was litur- 
gical; this naturally helped to keep it ecumenical. 
However, an editorial board may include men of 
many nations and religious persuasions and yet fail to 
hit its mark consistently. It is possible for an author 
to neglect and underrate the music of his own coun- 
try and church, and a country like Germany may be 
represented but the music of its Lutheran church be 
slighted. 

Unlike Gustave Reese’s Music in the Renaissance 
(W. W. Norton: New York, 1954), the present vol- 
ume says very little regarding the music of the 
Lutheran Reformation in continental Europe. On 
pp. 379-380 we find a very short discussion of the 
beginnings of Protestant hymnody. Bearing in mind 
that hymnody promptly took its place beside and 
even replaced plainchant to supply the cantus firmi 
of the choral and instrumental music of the church 
written by composers of both the Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran churches, an entire chapter written 
by an expert hymnologist like Christhard Mahren- 
holz or Konrad Ameln might well have added to the 
volume to treat this weighty subject. 

While the name of Johann Walter, often referred 
to as the “Father of Lutheran Church Music,” is not 
even mentioned, on p. 285 we do find the name of 
Conrad Rupsch, who failed as a co-worker of Walter 
and from whom we have no evidence of skill as a 
composer as we do from Walter, a Gesamtausgabe of 
whose works, comprising six volumes, is being pre- 
pared and published currently; four are already 
available. The index includes only two references to 
Martin Luther, four to Georg (spelled George!) 
Rhaw, one to Sixtus Dietrich, three to Caspar Oth- 
mayr, one to Martin Agricola, but none to Mat- 
thaeus le Maistre, Antonio Scandello, Arnold von 
Bruck, Benedict Ducis, and other Reformation com- 
posers concerning whom information is given in 
various volumes of the rich bibliography of the 
book. Will perhaps this material be supplied in vol- 
ume four, which is to treat The Age of Humanism 
(1540-1630) ? We hasten to add that the work of 
other significant German composers like Heinrich 
Isaac and Ludwig Senfl receives due consideration 
and is discussed as it deserves to be. 

Although the music of early Lutheranism suffers 
from unfortunate neglect and is not discussed by one 
of the many living authorities in this important and 
much treated (at least in the better schools of music 
in America and in those of Central and Northern 
Europe!) field, the editors and authors otherwise 
took into serious account many of the important 
findings of musicological research of recent decades. | 


All three volumes issued to date evince that The 
New Oxford History of Music will be a “must” for 
all reputable music libraries, whether private or in- 
stitutional. 


Walter E. Buszin 


Paul Henry Lang and Otto Bettmann. A Pictorial His- 
tory of Music. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1960. 242 pp. $10.00. 

The sub-title of this volume states: “The Pageant 
of Music History presented with more than 600 
pictures and an authoritative text.” In a sense this 
book is a companion volume to Paul Lang’s Music 
in Western Civilization, published by W. W. Norton 
and Co. in 1941 and reprinted several times since. 
Its text, written by the same author, is a synthesis 
and condensation of this latter work, which includes 
1107 pages. 

The name of Paul Henry Lang is so well known 
that attention need hardly be called to the fact that 
he is Professor of Musicology at Columbia Univer- 
sity, editor of The Musical Quarterly, and music 
critic of the New York Herald Tribune. Dr. Lang’s 
trenchant style, sagacious mind, and facile pen are 
responsible for the fact that he is perhaps the most 
widely read musicologist of our day. The present 
volume reveals his many gifts, including his exten- 
sive knowledge of culture and the arts. Though a 
great admirer of Martin Luther, the present volume 
does not reflect this; for such evidence one must 
read his Music in Western Civilization. 

The rich supply of illustrations included in A 
Pictorial History of Music was assembled by Otto 
L. Bettmann, a graphic historian who is founder and 
director of the Bettmann Archive and collaborator 
with Van Wyck Brooks on Our Literary Heritage. 
While some of the illustrations are familiar, many 
are little known; all are interesting and pertinent. 
They represent all forms of the visual arts — paint- 
ing, sculpture, prints, drawings, and photographs — 
and hence will interest not only musicians. 

This volume, therefore, has strong book-appeal 
for people like the readers of RESPONSE and would 
serve as a welcome birthday or Christmas gift. 

Walter E. Buszin 


Music Reviews 


Sixt Dietrich: Hymnen Wittenberg, 1545. Edited by 
Hermann Zenck, with an introduction by Wilibald 
Gurlitt. Saint Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1960. 


In describing the musical style of Resinarius’ 
writing, Georg Rhau, famous Lutheran printer and 
publisher of the Reformation era, referred to the 
“wonderful sweetness and joyous simplicity joined 
with a certain gravity” of the music of Resinarius’ 
master, Heinrich Isaac; a similar quality can be 
found in the music of Sixt Dietrich (ca. 1494— 
1548), next to Johann Walter the greatest composer 
of the Reformation era, who was not only exposed 
to Heinrich Isaac’s writing but who lived and worked 
also in the town of Konstanz for which the fa- 
mous Flemish composer had written his Choralis 
Constantinus. 

The majority of Dietrich’s compositions were 
intended for the Protestant Vesper service which 
Luther had outlined in 1536. Rhau incorporated 
them in his Vesperarium. They were Dietrich’s an- 
tiphons and hymns. While the antiphons (1541) are 
not yet available in a modern edition (Dr. Walter 
E. Buszin, editor of RESPONSE, transcribed them for 
a Reichsdenkmale publication which should be re- 
leased in the near future), his hymns (1545) have 
appeared in the series Das Erbe deutscher Musik, 
Reichsdenkmale, XXIII (Wolfenbiittel, 1942), and 
now as a Concordia Publishing House volume as 
well. While the CPH edition reproduces the entire 
output of Dietrich’s hymns, the Reichsdenkmale 
edition is short of certain pieces dedicated to the 
saints, the tempore communes, the commune 
sanctorum. 

A word of sincere recognition should be given 
to Dr. Theodore Hoelty-Nickel, chairman of the 
music department of Valparaiso University, and to 
Dr. Walter E. Buszin, professor at Concordia Semi- 
nary and visiting professor at Washington Univer- 
sity, who drew the publisher’s attention to this work, 
and to Dr. Wilibald Gurlitt, professor of musicology 
at the University of Freiburg i. Br., who obtained 
the consent for the printing of this volume from the 
wife of the late editor, Hermann Zenck. Zenck is 
known for having written one of the most important 
dissertations concerning the Reformation era. The 
book version of his dissertation is entitled Sixtus 
Dietrich: Ein Beitrag zur Musik und Musikan- 
chauung im Zeitalter der Reformation (Sixtus Diet- 
rich, a contribution to music and the philosophy of 
music in the Reformation Era), Leipzig, 1928. 

It is always a pleasure to see so much solid and 
interesting additional material included in any CPH 
publication. This time, in addition to the music 
proper, there is an introduction by Wilibald Gurlitt 
and its translation into English by Dr. Hoelty-Nickel, 
Dietrich’s own preface in Latin (not translated), 
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and Rhau’s short notice to the music students in 
Latin (not translated). This is followed by Hermann 
Zenck’s respectable preface-essay concerning Diet- 
rich’s time, life, works, and styles of writing. The 
latter is again translated by Dr. Hoelty-Nickel. A 
letter from Dietrich to the humanist Bonifaz Am- 
merbach in Basel is given twice, one in facsimile 
reproduction, the second time in German. Again an 
English translation is missing, which is unfortunate 
since this letter contains important data with regard 
to Dietrich’s personality, his special and professional 
status as a composer and an informator choralium, 
not to speak of very important references to the cele- 
bration of the missa formula in Wittenberg. Repro- 
ductions of an engraving showing Konstanz in 1576 
and of the title page of the tenor part-book of Diet- 
rich’s hymns with medallions of Luther, Melanch- 
thon, and Frederic the Wise precede a woodcut by 
Lucas Cranach showing Frau Musica auf der Rasen- 
bank. Facsimile reproductions of the four parts of 
Dietrich’s setting of the Easter hymn Vite sanctorum, 
in combination with the Easter Leise, Christ ist ers- 
tanden, round off the presentation of the introduc- 
tory material. 

The hymns of the CPH and of the RD publication 
formed originally—according to Gerber—a second 
volume (novum opus musicum) of Rhau’s Sacrorum 
Hymnorum Liber. The material of Rhau’s first book 
of sacred hymns is available in Das Erbe deutscher 
Musik, Reichsdenkmale, XXI and XXV (Leipzig, 
1942, 1943). Like the second volume, they are set to 
hymn texts and tunes of the entire church year. 
They are, however, not composed by one single 
composer but by the most distinguished array of 
composers of the sixteenth century, such as Arnold 
von Bruck, Heinrich Finck, Balthasar Resinarius, 
Thomas Stoltzer, and others (one composition each 
by Jacob Obrecht, Heinrich Isaac, and Johann Wal- 
ter included). Like Rhau’s Symphoniae Jucundae 
(1538) and his Neue deutsche geistliche Gesinge 
(1544), this first book of sacred hymns is an an- 
thology of compositions by the Renaissance world’s 
most outstanding composers. These anthologies were 
compiled by Rhau for use in secondary parochial 
schools. The educational and practical purpose of 
the first book of sacred hymns is all the more evident 
when one notices that single stanzas of the same 
hymn were presented in various settings by different 
composers. Thus, for instance, the famous Pentecost 
hymn Veni creator spiritus is available in six settings: 
RD, XXI, No. 52—first stanza, 4 voices, Heinrich 

Finck 
No. 53—second stanza, 4 voices, Thomas Stoltzer 
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No. 54—fourth stanza, 4 voices, Virgilius Haugk 

No. 55—first stanza and Accipite spiritum sanc- 

tum, 5 voices, Heinrich Finck 

No. 56—first stanza and Komm, heiliger Geist, 

6 voices, Anonymous 

No. 57—second stanza, 6 voices, Adam Rener 
Rhau must have had great respect for Sixt Dietrich 
to commission him, a single composer, to write a 
new volume of hymn settings! To be sure Dietrich’s 
settings, one hundred twenty-two in number, most 
of them for four voices, betray the same educational, 
humanistic, and practical purposes as the first book. 
No. 49, Nuntius celso, a hymn dedicated to St. John 
the Baptist, shows in the alto part the cantus firmus 
of Guido’s solmisation syllables ut re mi fa sol la and 
back la sol fa mi re ut at the pitch of the hexa- 
chordum durum. These syllables were known to all 
students of music during the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance era, to be sure. Students of the Latin 
school appreciated also certain sophisticated tech- 
nical composition schemes such as the use of four 
different Good Friday melodies in the four part 
setting of the hymn Crux fidelis in which the dis- 
cant sang to O Jesu Christe (a variant of O crux, ave 
spes unica), the alto O crux lignum (the twelfth 
stanza of the sequence Laudes crucis attolamus), 
the tenor the Crux fidelis proper, and the bass the 
antiphon Ecce lignum crucis; or the use of two 
different cantus firmi (soprano, tenor) to the same 
text in the charming hymn Te lucis ante terminum 
(No. 95); or the utilization of two different modes, 
the Hypolydian for the soprano, alto, and bass and 
the Phrygian for the tenor part of the Corpus 
Christi hymn, Pange lingua (No. 45); or even the 
use of different tempi, the tempus imperfectum (C) 
in the discant and the tempus perfectum (3/2) in 
the remaining voices of the second stanza of a hymn 
dedicated to the apostles (No. 102). Local or folk- 
loristic materials are sometimes used, too. Thus the 
passion hymn Rex Christe factor (No. 27) (cantus 
firmus in the bass) shows in its second section an 
instrumental Rumpel Metten, the latter being a type 
of funeral service celebrated in Konstanz. The 
Easter hymn Vita sanctorum (No. 32) shows in 
the bass the cantus firmus of the aforementioned 
Easter Leise, Christ ist erstanden. 

In his introduction Zenck gives a reliable descrip- 
tion of Dietrich’s style of writing. I would like to 
join him in saying that Dietrich’s compositions show 
two fundamental tendencies: “the liturgical cantus 
firmus adaptation and the art of setting the German 


tenor song.” The multisectional cantata-like hymn — 


No. 14 for the Saturday before Septuagesima, con- 


sisting of eight sections, is an outstanding example 


of his style. 
Works such as Sixt Dietrich’s hymns, demanding 


} not unusual abilities from singers and choral con- 


ductors, should offer no major difficulty in achiev- 
ing performance. The excellent presentation of the 
choral scores in modern notation as prepared by 
CPH should be a stimulus for any group at home, 


} school, or church which would like to celebrate 


Nomen Dei through music. 
Johannes Riedel 


The New Bach Edition. Edited by the Johann Sebastian 
Bach Institute of Géttingen and the Bach Archiv of 
Leipzig. Hans Albrecht, editor-in-chief. Kassel and 
Basel: Barenreiter Verlag. 

In order to catch up with the issues which have 
already been made available, it will again be neces- 
sary to review several volumes of this epochal Ges- 
amtausgabe en masse. We recognize the fact that 
this is unfortunate since each volume deserves the 
space we must accord to four plus their Kritische 
Berichte. The critical reports themselves include from 
about one to two hundred pages each and are filled 
with detailed information which may not be found 
readily elsewhere. We have seen some of the editors 
involved at work. They still apply the same Griind- 
lichkeit which has characterized German scholar- 
ship and research for many generations. We are 
fortunate that we may reap the benefits by merely 
investing in these volumes and making diligent use 


' of them. We repeat what we have said before: This 


Gesamtausgabe of the works of J. S. Bach, whose 
name we may unblushingly place alongside that of 


' Martin Luther, should be found in the library of 
» every Lutheran school of higher learning, in the 


library of every school of music, and in all public 


. libraries of our cities. We hope too that the day will 


come when at least some of the Kritische Berichte 
will be available in an English translation. 

Since the time of our last review (cf. Response, 
volume I, number 1, Pentecost, 1959), two volumes 


- of cantatas plus their Kritische Berichte have been 


added: 

Series I, Vol. 21: (Six) Cantatas for the 13. and 
14. Sundays after Trinity. BA 5013, 178 pp., 
1958. 

Series I, Vol. 33: (Five) Wedding Cantatas. BA 
5010, 244 pp., 1958. 

The former was edited by Werner Neumann, the 
latter by Frederick Hudson. These editors, of course, 
prepared also the critical reports. Each volume in- 
cludes facsimile reproductions of five and four pages 


respectively. The critical reports state where the 
sources may be found; they call attention to variants, 
changes, corrections, omissions, and other problems; 
and they point to mistakes and changes made by 
former editors. The music itself is printed so clearly 
that no problems in score reading will vex the ex- 
pert conductor. The Continuo includes only the 
bass, and the working out of the continuo was left 
to editors of later editions who use the present edi- 
tion as their source. On the other hand, everything 
possible has been done to enable the expert accom- 
panist to add what is needed for the complete con- 
tinuo accompaniment. 
Series VI, Vol. 1: Compositions for the Violin. 
BA 5012, 208 pp., 1958. 
This volume includes three sonatas and three partitas 
for violin solo edited by Giinter Hausswald and six 
sonatas for violin and cembalo edited by the de- 
ceased Rudolf Gerber. Four pages are devoted to 
facsimiles. The Kritische Bericht includes discus- 
sions of the origin of these compositions, transcrip- 
tions for other instruments and points of interest 
to the performer and scholar referred to above in 
our discussion of the cantata volumes. The Kritische 
Bericht includes more than two hundred pages. 
Series IV, Vol. 2: The Organ Chorales of the 
Original Leipzig Manuscript. BA 5009, 216 
pp., 1958. 
Organists will welcome this precious volume, which 
was prepared by Hans Klotz, one of Germany’s 
foremost authorities on organ. No fewer than eight 
pages are devoted to facsimiles. These organ cho- 
rales are among the most important organ works 
written by Bach. Organists who are concerned vitally 
about playing from an authentic edition will prefer 
this volume to others which contain the same music, 
here printed for the first time without the mistakes 
found in other editions. The Kritische Bericht con- 
tains only 112 pp., but much is explained which the 
average organist will find only in this little volume. 
Sources found in the Riemenschneider Memorial 
Bach Library in Berea, Ohio, in the Yale Univer- 
sity Library, and in the Library of Congress are 
taken into account as well as those found in the 
British Museum, in the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris, in Denmark, Holland, Italy, and Switzerland. 
A conscientious organist will therefore want not 
only this volume of organ music but also its com- 
panion volume, the Kritische Bericht. 
Walter E. Buszin 


The Great O Antiphon. Healy Willan. 
As sometimes happens, an heirloom may be placed 
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in a storage chest or tucked away in a seldom used 
closet or cupboard and hardly ever brought to light. 
An inheritance from the Christian church of yester- 
year which has been hidden away and generally 
overlooked by the Lutheran church of today is a set 
of antiphons known as The Great O Antiphons of 
Advent. These are so termed because each antiphon 
begins with the letter, “O,” and fortunately both 
Latin and English texts begin in this fashion. We 
should feel indebted to Mr. Healy Willan for effec- 
tive music for these antiphons and to Concordia 
Publishing House for their publication. 

Lutheran church organists and choir directors 
would do well to order a complete score of The 
Great O Antiphons and become familiar with this 
effecitve and flexible work. These antiphons may be 
used independently as “anthems” or in Advent ves- 
pers. Certainly their use need not be limited to 
vespers. A preface by Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn 
and a foreword in the complete score, detail a num- 
ber of usages and they may suggest others. Historical 
information is briefly given also as an aid to under- 
standing and use. 

Two complete services are admirably worked out 
and contained in the full score. The one is an Advent 
devotion based on The Great O Antiphons, and the 
other is a service for Christmas “programs.” 

In the complete score, Mr. Willan has included 
some additional antiphons, also settings of the Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis for the two prepared 
devotions but which need not be limited to them. A 
separate choir edition is available and the Mag- 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis are also issued separately. 
Service folders for An Advent Devotion for the use 
of the congregation are available, and the charge 
for these is a modest one. 

The music is written for a full choir but is adapt- 
able to soloist and/or unison choir accompanied by 
the organ playing the parts. Suggestions are made 
in the complete score as to the methods of antiphonal 
singing which would be suitable. Not many cur- 
rent publications will exceed this one in flexibility 
for both usage and mediums. Small choirs, large 
choirs, choirs of different ages will find the work 
useful and can be assured of churchly music. 

Dr. Willan has furnished good music and has 
succeeded in securing excellent unity. He has kept 
the text and its meaning as of paramount importance, 
which is as it should be. To convey the words and 
their message to the worshipper in the pew should 
be the choir’s main task. For this reason it might be 
advisable to consider altering the pronunciation of 
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various words used in the text. Such pronunciations 
are stretch-ed, form-ed, close-ed, fill-ed, re-deem-ed, 
scat-ter-ed, pre-par-ed, and mag-ni-fi-ed can be 
changed to present day usage, and certainly this is 
recommended where no damage to the rhythm 
would result. The writer of this series believes that 
communication would be improved if these archaic 
usages would be altered. 

Paul Ensrud 
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NEW LITURGICAL MUSIC 


> The THE 
Service Propers SERVICE PROPERS 
NOTED 


Introits, Graduals, Alleluias, and 
Tracts for the Sundays, Feasts, and 
Occasions of the Liturgical Year 
Set to Formulary Tones 


Prepared by 
Paul Bunjes 


The Formulary Tones are 12 new melodies. Each one is cast into one of the church 
modes. They are designed to carry the English text perfectly with respect to its 
rhythm and inflection. Each tone is provided with a supplementary set of alleluias, 
laid out in four parts. Each tone also presents a special version of itself for use 


with the Gloria Patri of the Introit. 


Choir Edition — Complete. $2.50 
No. 97-7598 


Accompaniment Edition — Part I. $7.00 
No. 97-1442 
Available early in 1961 


Accompaniment Edition — Part II. $7.00 
No. 97-1440 


Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


BETHEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Bay City, Michigan 


The Rev. Martin C. Schroeder, Pastor. Martin D. Schroeder, Organist 
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Buffalo 17, New York 
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This bright new publication is a practical and 
inspirational manual for Acolytes, Altar Guilds, 
and all who serve in the beautification of the 
worship service of their church. 


The author of this new book is a Lutheran 


ACOLYTES AND 


layman of many years experience in the investi- 
ALTAR GUILDS gation and study of liturgical worship. Sharing 


the wealth of these many years he brings new 

, insight, techniques and inspiration to those inter- 

by P. A. Reinertsen ested and active in assisting the Pastor in the 
worship service. $3.50 


AUGUSTANA PRESS 
Rock Island, Illinois 


THE SINGING CHURCH 
By Edwin Liemohn 
Echoing downward from the Psalms, “Praise ye the Lord, Let the 
people now say —” congregational singing has a long history. The 
emphasis here is on its development into the form known in most 

churches today. Uses musical passages illustratively in the text. 
Chapter titles include, Early Christian Hymn Singing; the Rise 
and Fall of Western (European) Church Music; The Reformation; 
The Organ in Early American Churches and Recent Reformed 
Melody. $2.50 


Published by 
THE WARTBURG PRESS 
57 East Main Street 316 South 18th Street 26 Fourth Street, N.E. 
Columbus 15, Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska Calgary, Alta., Canada 


“Music whose peace should still passion, 
whose dignity should strengthen faith, 
whose unquestioned beauty should cheer 
in life and death’ — Bridges 


These New Octavos are our contribution. Check each one. 


Angels We Have Heard on High Holy Art Thou 

Hood arr. LBB 41 120 Bruckner-Strickling SATB 1797 .20 
Beside the Sepulchre In Praise and Adoration 

Sateren SATB = 1793 Beis Dretke SATB W177 93aee25 
Christ the Lord Is Risen In Thee, O Father, I Put My Trust 

Gears SATB 872 .22 Handel-Whitford SATB 1796 .20 
Faith-Orbit My God, How Wonderful Thou Art 

Sateren SATB 8002 .20 Riedel arr. SATB 1799 .20 
For My Soul Thirsteth for God Night Lies Still 

Ehret SATB 8001 .25 urry SATB 1795 .20 
Gloria! Sing Gloria! O Come Thou Spirit Divinest 

Hood SSAA 329 7.20 Amner-Carapetyan SAB 1407. .25 
Glory to God in the Highest O Lovely Christmas Rose 

Whitford SAB 5518 .20 Caldwell SATB 875 .22 
Good Old Way O Man Thy Grief and Sin Bemoan 

Sateren SATB 1794 .18 Williams el BBall ee 2 


FREE Samples available. 
PLEASE PUT ME ON YOUR MAILING LIST 


Name 

fddress SCHMITT, HALL & McCREARY company 
City. Zone 

State PARK AT SIXTH * MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
Church 
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BOOKS FOR EVERYONE’S LIBRARY FROM 


Abingdon ‘Press 
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HE MOST COMPLETE, up-to- 

date discussion of church 
music available, this study pro- 
vides a practical understanding 
of the use of music in all phases 
of church life. The major em- 
phasis is on providing for the 
individual a workable knowl- 
edge of his role in the music 
and worship of the church. The 
churchman will find sympathetic 
guidance for improving his tal- 
ents; and the specialist will find 
a careful analysis of his skills 
and ways to use them. With 
bibliography, a complete glos- 
sary of musical and liturgical 
terms, and selected choral and 
organ repertoire. Indexed. $4 


CAD 
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MUSIC CALENDAR 1961 


Since 1949 a most welcome gift combining beauty and usefulness throughout the 
year, and remaining a permanent record thereafter. 


For the second time, the cover is a color reproduction — a painting by Mendelssohn 
(courtesy of the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation Collection, The Library 
of Congress). 


The title page is a reproduction of the title page of the second book of keyboard 
music (with viol accompaniment) printed in England, early 17th century. 
(Unique copy in The New York Public Library: facsimile and practical editions 
to be published by The New York Public Library and C. F. Peters Corporation.) 


The 28 illustrations for the 1961 Music Calendar (including the cover, title page, 
and each two-week calendar page) are superb reproductions of musical manu- 
scripts from the 13th through the 19th centuries — with an example from the 
Tans’ur tune book (1730's), an important influence in the early history of 
American music (courtesy of The Library of Congress). 


Many centuries and various countries are represented by portraits of and other 
works of art concerned with composers and musical instruments . . . through 
the widespread media of architecture, drawing, engraving, mosaic, painting, 
photography, porcelain, sculpture (marble, stone, ebony, ivory, wood) and 
tapestry. The traditional Peters Edition green cover (with easel back) encloses 
superior paper, beautifully printed. 


Important musical events associated with each day of the year are listed on the 
reverse of each page: dates of composers, conductors, concert artists, educators 
and other musicians; first performances of various musical classics; founding 
dates of many leading schools and orchestras — interesting and valuable 
information in planning anniversary programs, and for many other purposes. 


Special mention is made with illustrations concerning the 175th anniversary of Carl 
Maria von Weber and the 150th anniversary of Franz Liszt. 


Included for the first time are (1) a special list of 30 outstanding anniversaries 
occurring in 1961, ranging from the 600th (Philippi de Vitry) to the 75th (12 
names) and (2) information concerning International Summer Festivals of 
Music and International Contests for Performers and Composers. 


With a minimum order received for TEN Peters Edition Music Calendars for 1960, 
one additional Music Calendar will be included without charge. 


LIMITED EDITION $2.50 


C. F. PETERS CORPORATION 
373 Park Avenue South, New York 16, N.Y. 
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New Augsburg Publications 


THE BIRTH OF OUR SAVIOUR 
As Recorded by the Evangelist Luke 
A Choral Piece for Christmas + by Rogier Michael 


This 16th Century composition is a musical setting of the Christmas 
Gospel, for 4-part mixed choir with tenor soloist, optional organ accom- 
paniment, and with optional use of instruments suggested. Medium grade. 
English edition by Johannes Riedel. Performance time 9 minutes. 35¢ 


HYMNTUNE PRELUDES FOR THE ORGAN 


Advent—Christmas—Epiphany 
by G. Winston Cassler 


These are short, easy improvisations on hymntunes, designed to be played 
as a prelude to the service, or to the singing of the hymn, or as a volun- 
tary. All are on two staves and may be played without pedals. $1.75 


THE AUGSBURG ORGAN LIBRARY 


FROM HEAVEN ABOVE TO EARTH I 
COME, by Willem Mudde 
A chorale prelude, medium grade. 75¢ 


WITH THE LORD BEGIN THY TASK, by 
James Boeringer 
A chorale prelude, medium grade. 75¢ 


GOD BE MERCIFUL, by Daniel Moe 

A chorale prelude on an original hymn by Daniel 

Moe, medium grade. 75¢ 

May be used effectively with the hymn and the sl mene ata eo 
hymn anthem, God Be Merciful, by Daniel Moe 

(226), 


We stock selected sacred 

ugsburg PUBLISHING HOUSE music of all publishers— 

choral, organ, vocal, and 

426 South 5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota books on music. Write 
for catalogs. 


SPECIALISTS IN INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


In the past few years we have completed all Travel Arrangements for numerous 


Choirs touring Overseas. 


Whether individual travel, Group or Charter Flights, contact us for the lowest 
available quotes. 


Consultation for Group Movements in your City without additional charge. 


STANDARD TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 


VErnon 2-3866 
4627 Hampton Ave. 
St. Louis 9, Mo. 


The Lutheran Society for Worship, Music and the Arts is a confraternity of 
all types of laborers prompted by the Holy Spirit to seek to edify the Church, 
to assist in the unification of all Christian worshipers of the triune God 
through attention to the rich integrating heritage available to them in their 


Worship, Music and Arts. 


Address inquiries for information and membership to 


LUTHERAN SOCIETY FOR WORSHIP, MUSIC AND THE ARTS 
2375 Como Avenue, St. Paul 8, Minnesota 
or 


use the membership blank in this issue 
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